SHAKER 


Item 347 d 


‘ Miscellaneous notes, poems, clippings, and other material, 
including “An Account of the Origin, Progress and Decline of 
Shakerism in Ohio." by J. P. MacLean 
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edicine is precisely what ite name imports, and has been in use fora 
years among the several families of the Society of Shakers, as the prin- 
for Coughs and affections of the Chest. 7 
Anodyne'expectorant ; and being prepared expressly for domes- 
choicest of ingredients have been selected; these have been prepared 
ed.by the most approved chemical processes, without regard to labor 


is not a Patent Medicine, nor a Secret Remedy, and we make no 
composition. 
asis of this preparation is fresh Wild Cherry Bark. The efficacy of 
y in Pectoral affections is universally known; but the object is fre- 
eated by a want of skill or knowledge in the preparation. The Or- 
to which it owes its peculiar virtues, is very volatile, and consequent! 
or dissipated by heat; hence the 80 often 
f this invaluable remedy. Prom ignofance or carelessness the Burk is 
very particle of the Aromatic Acid has evaporated; or it is subjected 
srature of boiling alcohol or water, by which all its medicinal virtues 
1 to the winds. 
preparation the bark used is fresh, and the Extract is made with cold 
1e powerful and agreeable Aroma of the Wild Cherry is there to speak 


the Wild Cherry, Squills and Seneca Snake-reot are the leading in- 
the Shaker Cough 


rb is also added, This is, Rernnes a novel ingredient in a cough 
t we ure satisfied of its value, from long experience. It acts as a mild 
a also useful in preventing constipation and regulating the action of 
thus obviating the common necessity of resorting to the use ot cathar- 


and Antimony, in very smal! proportions, are the remaining 
Notwithstanding the prejudices of ignorance, physicians know the 
tam and antimony in pectoral affections. ‘The one allays irritation, . 
sts as a sedative, expectorant and febrifuge; in combination they meet 
ations. in diseases of the respiratory organs, better than almost any 
ament; and when united with the other ingredients of this prepara- 
omplete, as we verily believe, the best Cough Medicine ever offered to 


‘desiring the Cough Syrup can be supplied by addressing - 


by ists Generally. 
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Y, or-mail to A. D, PENPOLD, 


Sgreed that in consideration of issuing this through Bill of Lading, 
Depot. tch Transportation Company reserves the 
Mh shipment and destination. 


=== 


v e articles of freight during the course of transportation, occasioned by the weather, accidentai dolays, or 
If Twice ist Claés Goods. ....cts. per 100 Ibs. 


natural tendency to decay, nor for any loss arising from | improper packing, insufficicht cooLcr- 
age or strapping; nor for loss or damage on any article or property whatever, by fire or other casualty, By 
If 24 Class Goods.............cts. per 100 lbs. || while in transit or while in depots or places of transshipment, or at depots or landings at point of delivery ; 


nor for loss or damage by fire, collision, or the dangers of navigation while on seas, rivers, lakes, or 
If 34 Class Goods. ............0ts. per 100 Ibs. || cahals. No responsibility will rs, 


chafing of goods jacked in bal 

If 4th Class Goods. ...........cts. per 100 Ibs. O guarantee of special time delivery of the goodsis given. Carriages and Sleighs, Begs, Furni. 
a ture, Looking Glasses, Glass and Ordckery Ware, Acids, Machinery, Stoves and Castings, Wrought Marble, 

If Special...................,0te. per 100 Tbs. || Musical Instruments, Liquors put up in giass or earthenware, and all other frail and brittle articics, 


frult, and all other perishable goods, will only be taken at the owners’ risk of fracture or injury during 
Any package containing articles be- || the course in writing to tho contrary. 


ry 
to classes, shall be char Gunpowder, Friction Matches, and like combustibles and explosives, will not be received except by special 
pry ed penny for the highest ee agreem nt, and all persons procuring the reception of such freight without thé 

will be held responsible for any damage which may arise from it, In tle event of tie loss of any property 
for which responsibility attaches under this Bill of Lading to the carrier, the value tr cost of the same at 
the tims and point of shipment, is to govern the settlement, except the value of the articles has been 
| agreed vpon with the shipper, or is determined by the classification upon which the rates are based, and 
Said carrier shall have the benefit of any insurance effected by or on account of the owner of said goods, 
It is further sti,alated and agreed that, in case of any loss, detriment, or damage done to or sustained by 
: perty herein receipted for, during such transportation, whereby any legal liability or re- 
sponsibility shall or may be incurred, that Company alone shall be held answerable therefor in whose 

MARK PACKAGES | No claim will be allowed for de- 
ficiency or damage on packages if receipted for in “ good order” at the point to which they are contracted ) 
by this Bill. No claim will be allowed that arises from insufficient packing or incorrect or inadequate ee 
marking. The acceptance of this Bill of Lading or receipt for goods, made subject to the conditions of 
this Bill of Lading, makes this an agreement between the Merchants Despatch Transportation 
| Company and carriers engaged in transporting said goods and all parties interested in the property. 


In witness whereof, th , all of this tenor and date, one of 
which being accom plished, 
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when placed on Rivets, their length in miles. 
The navigable distance from the sea for Steam Boas 
Ships and Sloops are marked on the rivers by figures 
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| HOW TO KEEP THE DEVIL OUT. 


E. T. LEGGETT. 


What famous plans by man unfurled, 
| Each era brings about, 
Whose promise is to save the world, 
: And keep the Devil out. 
| How hope alternates with despair, 
| As each new plan is tried, 
And with “Old Evil” waiting there, . 
fk Its merits to decide. 
| Thus all our plans, like autumn leaves, 
Ss Have fallen one by one, 
be And Satan homage still receives, 

As when the world began: 


There’s but one only plan that would 
Keep out this Son of Sin, 


L "Tis fll the heart so full of good, 
fi The Devil can’t get in. 

of water works is being put 
| in-at Union Village for the use of the}. 

ye | ae Mr. 


ware, of the first quality, 
will be, sold low f9F gash, at. on 


| 


figures you may Wisi w — | 
same result if divided by 2—a much quicker ' 
tion; but you must remember to annex a cipher 
the answer, whenever there is no remainder, 
when there is a remainder, whatever it may be, 
nex a 5in the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the an- 
swer will be 2,820; dividing the same number by 
and you will have 232, and aé there is no remaind 
add a cipher. Now take 357, and multiply by 5; there 
is 1,785. Divide the same number by 2, and you ha 
178 and a remainder; you therefore place a 5 at 
end of the line, and the result is again 1,785, 


--- Manufacture of paper. Of the 1,300,000,000 hum n 
beings inhabiting the globe, 360,000,000 have no pap 

nor writing material of any. kind; 500,000,000 of | 
Mongolian race use a paper made from the ste 
and leaves of plants; 10,000,000 use for graphic pur- 
poses tablets of wood; 130,000,000—the Persis 
Hindoos, Armenians, and Syrians— have paper m 
from cotton, while the remaining 300,000,000 use 
ordinary staple. The annual consumption by th 
number is estimated at 1,800,000,000 pounds 


“Steady! 


quick—march!” 

The air is‘glive with the ping of bul.) 
Tete and the’ ind’ shriek of 
and shell. We heads ‘as 
ting a. yale. lag ‘ith iey | 


painy, te City, Pa., was blown to}. 
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Living Comparisons. * 


The rolling river as it flows 
From glacier flelds on high, 
Dissolving from the moantain snows, 
Like dew-drops from the sky, 
Leaps dazzling in the yellow sun, 
Rejvicing on its way, 
It spans the chasms, one by one, 
And crowns them with its spray. 


Exulting in its new-born joy, 
It bounds from hill to plain ; 
No heights impede, no depths destroy, 


brightness on the son! ; 
Our hearts will bound like Lambs at play, 
Or ocean billows roll. 


But as Love’s current grows more wide, 
More gently will it flow ; 

Though strong as moves old ocean’s 
Yet soft as falling snow. : 

Each golden sun, each silver star, 
Swift as its mystic flight, 

Moves thruugh the azure ficlds 
Still as the voice of night. A 


Far down within the bosom deer 
Where minist'ring angels come, __ 

Where faith and hope their vigils keep, - 
There is devotion’s home. 

Thence from each pure and trusting soul, 

' Doth grateful incense rise ; 
Unspoken, thence heart anthems roll, 
That glaiden fuirer skies. 


Pure gospel life is like a stream, » 


That moves with even tide ; 

No lightning-flashes o’er it gleam, 
No cataracts divide. 

But mirror’d in its waters bright, 
The smiling stars appear, 

Like jewels from the crown of night, 
The Angels scattered there. 


Thus may the current of our love, 
Like some fair river flow ; 
Though brighter than the skies above, 
More deep than seas below. 
And while o’er Jordan’s rolling stream 
The glistening flelds we see, 
Serene as is an Angel’s dream, 
May our devotions be. 


KE. T. Leocerr. 


THe. BHAGVAT-GEETA, sent us by The Religio- 
Philosopical Publishing House, is a small, but in- 
valuable work to the student of antiquity. The work 
is no dunbt a Brahmic production ; but the curiosity 
that afflicts one continually, is the wisdom prevailing 
in it, and to think this was prevalent so many ages 
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Love Omnipotent. 


No dark’ning frowns, no boding fears, 
When love confronts the foe ; 
But cheeks still wet with passion's tears, 
With friendship’s smile shall glow. 
Hate is the moeniess, stariess night, 
Where gleams to dawn of dayy 
Lore is the morning, glowing bright, 
That charms dark night away. 


Hate dreams of lands beyond the sky, 
Where kindred furies are; 
Love tells of fairer homes on high, 
§ And waits to guide us there. 
Hate cannot curb the human will, 
When passion arms the foe; 
« It may Love's sunny fountains still, 

But cannot make them flow. 


Wher human wit, and human art, 
Where Hate inspires are vain, 
Yet Love, but touch the stony heart, 
And fues are friends pxain. 
Then let us soothe each stubborn will, 
Till with our own it blend, 
And love our every foe, until 
Love makes him all otr friend. 
T. 


| | 


THE SHAKER 


Gospel Treasures. 
Shonld we take the bright wings of thefmorn 
And soar over mountain and sea, 
From isles that old ocean adorn, 
To lands where the bright flowers be; 
Should the mountains unbosom their gold, * 
And ocean her jewels restore, 
Should earth all her treasures unfold, 
Our spirits would still thirst for more. 


are far reaching depths in the soul, 
There are wild waves of passions that roll, 
No power but of Heaven can still: 
There's a heart sad and lonely within, 
A hunger for good from above; 
There's a deep seated sorrow for sin, _ 
And thirst for pure Heavenly love. 


There's bappinesapurity brings, 
Contentment the gospel bestows; . 

There's a hepe in the trusting Heart springs, 
Triumphant o'er earth and its woes: 

There's a treagure of bliss far away, 
Reserved for the righteous in store ; 

And the bright morn is dawning to-day 

‘That never knows night any more. 


There are pleasures that never grow old, 
And hopes that will never decay; 
There's a wealth shat is richer than gold, 
To all who the gospel obey. 
Rejoice, then, ye Mithful and true, 
Your day of salvation has come; 
The bright crown Of glory in view,. 
Invites to your Hgaveuly home. 
E. T. 
Untow Ohio, Alig! 1871. 
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THE SHAKER 


dark spirits, round us stealing, 
Storm the castle of our heart, | 
Let'us, to our appealing, = 
‘Bid them, in'God's name, depart! 
‘Why, with clonds dark o’er us rolling, 

Veil the radiance of our sky, 

While bright angels, ‘round us calling, 

Come with sunshine from on high! 


above, around, is beauty, 

4 Sun by day and stars by night; 
Happiness our daty, 
And in God our sole delight. 

‘Bvery pulse tliat beats to heaven, 
Every thought to prayer, — 
Byery tear to pity given, 

Is acrown of glory there. 


There each stream is music flowing, 
And eacb breeze is melody, 

Heart to heart in union growing, 
Soul te soul in purity. | | | 
See the golden chain ascending, 
Joining earth to heaven above ; re 
See bright glories with it blending, ~ 
~ And ite Hinks all formed of Tove. | 
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Little Lou. Weldon’s Wishes. 


EZRA T. LEGGETT. 


I'd like to be an angel, 
But not to sigh away 
My bonny, golden hours, 
That brighten life to-day. 
I'd be a dimpled angel, 
And laugh, instead of cry, 
Till every dark, unsilvered cloud 
Was driven from my sky. 


The angel from the better land, 
That comes to me at night, 

And smiles upon me in my dreams, 
Oh, she is my delight. 

I want to be the angel, 
While dwelling here below, 

That takes my heaven with me, 


My moments are too fleeting, 
Too few my promised years, 
To let my heart be beating 
To unrequiting tears. 
So I'll gather all the gladness 
From the seasons as they roll, 
And make the better angel 
For the sunshine in my soul. 
Union Village, O. 


Wherever I may go. : 
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INSPIRATION, 


ae we trace the Scriptures from Genesis 
‘the Revelation, we see that, from time im. 


50 OF 


com oned to impart it to others. 
tals of heaven have been opened to mo 


disciples were chosen m jums; and, ag they 
were ministered unto by spirits from a more 
interior sphere than were those who preceded 
them, so they became mediums of higher 
truths. iration did not die, or cease to 
flow, when they passed from the earth-sphere, 
and the Church of their day was disorganized : 
but God continued to raise up witnesses, who 
testified to the truth, down through a long 
night of spritual darkness. 
According to Sacred Writ, there was a pro- 
mise given, that Christ would again 
on the earth, and, as Jesus was visited by the 
male Christ Spirit, and anointed to be “ the first- 
born amo many Srethren, 80 was Ann Lee 
visited ano 
Spirit, to be the first-born — many sisters. 
And why not? If Jesus was Di nely inspired, 
why could not Ann Lee also be thus inspired ? 
Their were the same, and the fruits 


brought forth by their followers are the same. 

religion has its origin in Divine inspira- 
tion, and all true doctrine is derived from the 
same source. .And those who follow Jesus 
and Ann—live the same life,and bear the 
same cross which they bore—“ wil] know of 
the doctrine” which they taught. Jesus de. 

his mission to be, to reveal the Father; 
Ann also testified that it was her mission to 
reveal the Mother. If the fruits brought 
forth by them were the same, and we are to 
judge a tree by the fruit that it bears, then, 
why should we doubt the cause, when the 
effects produced are one in kind. 

There has been a continuation of Divine 
and heavenly gifts, from Mother Ann to the 
present time, operating both internally and 
externally, in the Church of Christ's second 
appearing, to enlighten the understanding and 
strengthen the feeble, and to confirm the 
in faith, and to edify the faithful ; which has 
enabled them progressively to move forward 

y 


know , and gain the treasures of the Gos- 
pel of salvation for themselves and other souls, 


We know the great Eternal One 
Has not seal'd up the gates of hea 
man no more of truth may learn 
Sor has pure om’s m oun 
Exh her precious 


| | 
| | 
inspiration poured out upon whe 
cL Tes OF Vivine lowe and ra of 
heavenly light, have been mankind, 
as a beacon, to guide and direct thelr fosmnnn 
The Prophets of old were chosen vessels, or 
through whom God reveaic 
| | 


BY E. T. LEGGETT. 


» 


When clouds obscure the land, 
Should we in darkness roam; P 
Oh ! Lord extend thy hand, 


And kindly lead as home. 

We give our hearts to thee ; pwet bw 
We would be wholly thine, (tA 
Thy grace will make us free, Aw 

Thy love will make-divine. 

Whate’er is needful here, 

We know that thou wilt give; 
And be thou ever near, 

For only then we live. 


The only wealth we have, 
Is treasured up above; 


Be thon our Father, Friend, 
As we thy children are; 
The only wealth we craye, When weak, thy blessing send ; 
Is thy approving love. When wrong, in mercy sparc. 
Though ill then oft betide, : 
And friendship still betray, 
We've severed every tie; We'll in thy faith abide, 
Home, fortune, friends and fame, And keep thy Living way. 
We've bid them all good-bye. 
Thou art, Oh God, oar all; : 
We ask for nothing more, a ¢ 7 
Let good or ill befall, 4 
Thy name we'll still adore. 


4 
| 


That dirt’s nearly frightened away from our coast. 


- That even our shadows near fhinted away. 


’ The Song of our Little Sisters. 


BY E. T. LEGGETT. 
Hite 
Dear brethren and sisters, though simple our song, 
At least, like the singers, *tis not very long. 
’Tis one, you'll discover, but only too soon, 
We sing most delightfully—all but the tune. 
We hope "t will convince you, before we are through, 
We're not Katy Dids, but are Katy’s that Do. 
We sweep with such skill—though we don’t like to 
boast— 


We knit and we sew—even milk with good grace, 
And smile, though ’ts sometimes the wrong side the 


Jace. 
And if, like the clock, we are often too slow, 
Please think of the time that it takes us to grow, 
We've oft been so sadly dond over with play, 


Oh, pity us! pity us! lend us a tear, 
To drown ourseives in—when our trials appear. 


We'd scorn to live merely to eat and to drink; 
Though merry, we often stop laughing to think. 

To think, though the heart be all throbbing with pain, 
*T will cease, by and by~and we're smiling again. 


When the winter winds howl ’round our beautiful 


home, . 
We think of the spring-time and summer to come, 
When baby birds waiting, like us, to be strong, 
Will join usin singing our holiday song. 


We list when you tell of that Beautiful Way, — 
Where children learn something more pleasant than 


play. 
We want to walk in it, that we, too, may share 
The Heaven that comes to the pure-hearted there. 
Then, though the salt tear may still come to the eye, 
We'll smile when we think of the Good By and By. 
Then thongh, like the winds, we are often too wild, 
We know you'll remember you once were a child. 


The dear little stars peeping down throngh the sky, 
Are they little angels. whose home is on high ? 
They waf! us their love for the love they receive, 
And smile, in return, for each smile that we give. 
Oh ! oft, in our elumbers, like music, they come, 

To sing us the songs of their beantiful home; 
Pointing stil), as they leave, to the sunny land shore, 
Inviting us there, when our journey is v’er. 


How pleasant it is, that above or below, 
We've friends to smile on us wherever we go. 
We know we've a Mother way up in the sky, 
Who loves little children, and hears when they cry. 
We feel, in our hearts, that she ever is near, 

To bless us and sliléld us when dangers appear; 
And should we, oh, sometimes be careless or vain, 
She knows we're but children, and loves us again. 


As mists of the morn disappear in the day, 
Thus, too, may our faults with oar youth pass away. 
Our hearts, now so little, with love may expand, 

"Till blooming with fruits of the Heavenly land. 

Oh, bless us, and love us, that we may be strong, 

Ir singing not only, but Mving our song. 

Now thanks for your kindliness, thanks for your care, 
And love for rememberiug how Httle we are. 
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OFFICIAL MONTHLY.—PUBLISHE 
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, “ Go preach the kingdom of Gad! 4 
Von. MARCH, 


What Shall I Do to be a Shaker? No. 3. 


e CHAUNCY DIBBLE. 


A true Shaker is simply a good chris- 
tian—pure, loving and virtuous; one 
who endeavors to adopt all the christian 
virtues and practice them. Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount teaches all the 
principles of Shakerism. Whoever 
lives to these precepts faithfully, is fu 
filling the object of Shaker life, whether 
they are aware of it or not. Name is 
nothing; neither is form nor theology. 
The essence of christianity is love to 
God and love to our fellows. A com- 


— Ww — 


‘|ment. 


Just the reverse. These breed disgust. 
You have been wrongly educated. 

Would you be inspired with a love 
that abhors an unworthy act? Does 
your soul aspire to freedom from lust 
and remorse? Seek the society of those 
that believe in having all things com- 
mon; whose foundation is righteous- 
ness. 

Friends, be no longer in doubt. The 
design of Shakerism is the salvation 
and elevation of its subjects. 

But, come not for the loaves and 
fishes, nor ease, nor indulgence. If so, 
you have naught to meet but disappoint- 
False pretense will fail. ’Tis 
the clean cross-bearer against every 
vice, whose life is devoted to the cause 
of virtue, and to the good of each 


other, that enjoys peace and prosperity 
in this our circle. 


Hast Thou Forsaken All ? 


JAMES G. RUSSELL. 


‘|“* Behold, we have forsaken ail, and have 


followed Thee.” 
Forsaken aii? Hast thou forsaken ail, 


The best and dearest of thine earthly 
claim ? 

Thy father’s house, possessions great or 
small, 

Hast thou forsaken these, with Christ to 
reign? 


Thy father, mother, brothers, sisters dear, 
The objects of thine heart’s affections 
strong, 


_| Those earthly ties that hold the spirit near 


To all that to the earthly plane belong? 
Hast thou forsaken all, and wouldst thou 


And share the blessings of a higher life,— 


|A part and portion in this world below 


With those that mingle not in earthly 
strife? 
Wouldst thou enjoy that happiness of soul 
That ’s wrought thro’ full deliverance from 
thy loss, 
And wouldst thou willingly forsake the 
whole 
That God requires, however great the 
cross? 
To find acceptance in his kingdom new, 
A virgin, lovely, spotless, clean and pure, 
And whatsoe’er thy hands may find to do, 
Wouldst thou in holy faith all things en- 
dure? 
‘One thing thou lackest more than all the 


rest, 
a of earthly pelf, 
i preserve within thy 


That constitute 
If thou wouldst 
breast 
iant monster Self! 
that precious all, 
hdred, riches, and thy- 


to the heavenly call . 
ngly the ways of death?” 
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ward show, and will never be seen b» 
material eyes. | 
God which is brought by the messen- 
gers of Christ, who are sent to reap the 
world, is the greatest gift of vision. 

A gift of faith in the anointing power 
with which Christ clothes his true mes- 
sengers, and in the gospel light and 
testimony which they bring, confers a 
greater power than that which moves 
material substances without the contact 
of visible hands. 

A gift which liberates and purifies 
the soul from sin and sinful desires is 
the greatest gift of freedom. 

A gift that removes all spiritual dis- 
eases and all soul blemishes and imper- 
fections, and restores access to the tree 
of life, is the greatest gift of healing. 

A gift to keep all the commandments 
of God revealed in the everlasting gos- 
pel of Christ is the greatest gift of 
power. 

Therefore, beloved doers of the work, 
let us covet the best gifts. For every 
good and every perfect gift cometh 


light, with whom there is no variable- 
ness, neither shade of turning. 


| Mt, Lebanon, N. ¥. 


down from above, from the Father of}; 


A gift to see ourselves in that light of ‘ 
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The Seraph: A Vision. 


SUSANNA COLE LIDDELL, Jr. 


She came, this bright seraph, in haste o’er 
the lea, 

Her step seeming soft as the zephyr to me; 

Her visage depicted the presence of youth, 

All brightly aglow with the mission of truth. 

Her being, all radiant with glimmers of 
mirth, 

Betokens the joy yet to dawn upon earth; 

And sweet as the flower in vernal perfume 


Appeared this bright seraph in her vestal 
bloom. 


Supreme was the beauty that reigned in her 
heart, 

Which visions elysian glory impart; 

The beryl, transmitting its various dyes, 

Compares with the luster her treasures de- 

vise, 

The light from her life of the spiritual birth, 

Reveals lasting blessings of undying worth, 

And, gilding the ether encircling our world, 


\Gives forms as of banners in splendor un- 


furled. 


In grateful obeisance to this seraph bright, 

‘The angelic hosts would her presence invite ; 
And far warmer kindliness beams. from her 
eyes 


| Than the sun-lighted arrows that traverse 


the skies. 
Her promised appearance — her mission of 
grace 


And truth—kindles rapture in every face; 


_ |The manna of heaven is fresh on the dew; 


| He took from the nations of all that was best, 


UP Ane 


And standing upright in her beauty, shé 
broke 

The silence-bound spell, while as follows sé 
spoke: 


‘** The children of God are the pure in heart: 
All such from the ways of transgressors de- 
part; 

The hairs of our heads are all number’d, 
we ’re taught, 

And so are the evils that through us are 
wrought. 

Each word and each act shall be judged at 
the bar 

Of eternal justice. Whatever we are 

In this state of trial, we there must appear, 

And render account of our stewardship here. 


**Yet even while here, to the honest and 
true 

Bright glories; immortal, will open to view; 

The rainbow of promise, appearing in sight, 

Inspires every soul with unceasing delight. 


It comes with thé morning, deéliciotis and 
new. 

The ransomed of Israel are fed to their fill 
On this food of angels; the heavens distil. 


“*Though dim is the spirit of Christ to thé 
blind, 

Tis equally dim to the bigoted mind ; 

’Tis shipwreck of faith that eclipses the 
light; 

God's gifts then appear aé disasters of night. 
His nature, unchanged, is the. satne as of 
yore; 

He is still in the fiery pillar before; 
Redeeming from bondage, sustaining in 
grief, 

Assisting the needy by timely relief. 


**The temple He reared for the Israelite’s 
eye, 
That they might the pleasures of idols deny ; 


That beautiful ternple in which to invest. 

As pictures of these, to the juvenile mind, 
Incite to intelligence, pure and refined, 
These lessons portrayed in this symbolic 
mode, 

Prefigured in signs the celestial abode. 


‘““The favored of God must in spirit be 

strong, 

Sustaining and helping the feeble along. 

True faith is a God-given boon to possess, 

Accorded to Abraham a true righteousness. 

It was the legitimate graft of the seul 

Which Christ, in his mission, did fully un- 
fold, 

The glorious Image, Divinity’s form, 

Our blessed Redeemer in truth aid adorn. 


** The channel is faith through which knowl- 
edge doth come— 

That knowledge we have of the eternal One. 

Through faith was revealed to the patriarch 

true 

The God-given promise to bless and renew 

To all coming nations of Abraham’s seed. 

That blessing should follow the faithful, in- 
deed, 

Who truly are worthy, through watching 
and prayer, | 

The blessing of Abram and Jesus to share: 


** Where much has been given, will much be 
required ; 

The faithful, by infinite wisdom inspired, 

Will multiply talents, increasing in worth, 

That unfaithful servants will hide in the 
earth. 

Hence, leaders in Israel are called to be true, 

Unshaken and faithful i rying through 


Salvation from sin thr 
grace. 


The work that is swine bring to the race| 
h the order of| 


Such soulé as afé cleansed from the stains of 
thé fall, 

Through justifiéition will hofiér their call, 

Released from the fetters of slavery and sin, 

Their spirits betoken that Christ is within. 


‘*This spirit of Christ in the saints that 
compose 

His church here on earth, is a beacon to 
those 

Who ’re wand’ring o’er mountains and des- 
erts, to find 

An ark of protection and rest to the mind. 

All such as are willing their lives to lay 

down, 

Will wir in bright glory an imniortal crown; 

While those who in sacrifice give not the 
whole, 

Will forfeit a birthright more precious than 
gold. 


“Then courage, companions in life’s toil- 
some way, 
The path will grow smoother, and brighter 
the day; 
God’s promise is sure,—He will never forsake 
The soul that ’s detertiined the kingdom to 
take. 
And such as in life’s early stages begin 
‘The work that shall cleanse from the nature 
of sin, 
Persistent in strife till the conquest is o’er, 
Like flowers shall bloom on that beautiful 
shore.” 
Union Village, O. 
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‘‘ Salvation is wrought 
At God's sacred altar for | 
By ceasing from evil, and learning the rig 


The deep scarlet robesis exchanged fam 
Whites 
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of a debt, begun to coliect a wationa 


_ Store. They hold, “ That a heap of cannon 


balls, or a cellar full of. gunpowder is not a 


store, though a heap of potatoes and a cellar 


full of coals is.” Again, ‘“ Now, the men who 


have the teaching of the people in their hands 
at present tell them that it is not practicable 


for the goverment, or money-collecting ma- 


_ chine, to buy potatoes, etc., but must buy iron 
plates two feet. thick, gunpowder, and red 


tape. 
“The first condition of companionship is 


Honesty. The second, to earn our own living, 


and not allow other people to work for us. 
First, as necessary to our health and honor ; 
but much more, as striking home at the uni- 
versal crime of modern society — stealing the 
laborer’s bread, and teaching him pious cate- 


chisms, that we may keep him our quiet slave.” 


“In carrying out the designs of the Society, 
the person charged with it should be implicitly 
trusted, and accurately obeyed by the com- 
panions. He cannot lose his time in persaa. 
sion or contention ; he must act undistarbedly 
or his mind will not suffice for its toil. Hesi- 
tation and opposition might waste and pervert 
the power of the Society. His authority over 
them must correspond precisely to that of a 
Roman Dictator in a war against external ene- 
mies. It is not the command of private will, 
but the dictation of necessary law, which the 
companion obeys —only, the obedienge must 
be absolute, and without question; faithful 
to the uttermost.” 
‘Phe pragtice et faith and obedience to 
some of our fellow-creatures is the alphabet 
by which we learn the higher obedience of | 
heaven ; and it is not only needful to the pros- 
perity of all noble, united action, but essen- 
tial to the happiness of all noble, living spirits. 
‘The moral geale is raised according to the de- 
gree and motive of obedience. To be disobe 
dient through temptation,is human sin. To 
be disobedient for the sake of disobedience, 
is fiendish sin ha ohedient for the sake 


G. LOMAS, 
EDITOR. 


vo. vit. 


LIGHT ENOUGH. 
T. LEGGETT, 
What thousands, blinking like the birds of night, 
Dazed by the brilliance of o’erpowering light, 
With slumbering eyelids, grope the 
And in full floods of light still sigh for more : 
Not light they need ; could all the suns that glow, 
In une concentered, brighten all below, 
They'd still complain ; for all is dark within ; 
No ray illumes their citadel of sin. 


Not light is wanting; light is everywhere; 

Each tree ’s a sermon and each flower a prayer: 
Earth, seas, and skies, the seasons as they roll, 
Teach man's whole duty to each reasoning soul. 
The light, that at its dawn, ere man was free, 
Led saints of old from death to victory. 

From heaven to earth, from God to to-day, 
Still dazzling shines tipon the better 


No light has dimmed, no fountain ceased to flow; 
No truth ’s involved that man has need to know; 
No law has changed, rewarding good or ill; 

All ill is Hell,— all good is Heaven still: | 
No chord is missing from earth's giad refrain; 

No link is broken in earthig,golden chain ; 

Still, as the sunbeams, angels come and go, 
With smiles to cheer and balm for every woe. 


That soul, of ell is atid best, 
Who, blessing others, is in others blest: 
In every sphere where men or angels are, 
True hg@ppiness is true religion there: 

He who conforms in body, mind and soul 
Toil God's laws imposed for his control, 

Or prince, or‘peasant, be his ven, \ ¥ 
Wherever he may be, ain? és 


"Tis folly to resist, where man is Wrong; 

Man is too weak for treason — God too strong; 
Omnipotence is His with all the spheres; 

To Him eternity’s unending years; 

Let’s then be wise before it’s all too late, 
Acknowledge God and keep the laws of Fate; 
With heart and hand join with the hosts above, 
Whe great, than God is love. 


Union Pillage, Ohio. 
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the day, 

Alternate, cach chasiny... 

Since days were first sacred to ¢ cross or w 
crown, 

And noted when nations rose up or came|’ 
down ; 

Or told of the comet, the flood or the pest, 

When sinners were roasted, or saints to be| 
blest ; 

When Satan sent raging the fire or the flood, 

Or Cesars set flowing whole rivers of blood; 

Of days that our sorrows remember so well, 

Since Satan wooed woman, and paradise fell, 

Not one that so fritters poor woman away, 

Brains, body ard soul, as the dread washing- : 
day. ; 

Once man was so pure, as we all ought to| 
know, 

But innocence clothed him, in time long ago,| 


(What hosts of good orthodox Christians| 
there are, ai 
If this Were the fashion, with nothing to|' 
wear. ) 1 


Had Satan but left father Adam alone 
Soft soap and hot water had ne 


known ; 

Had Eve but refrained from the apf 
then, 

How happy the fates of both women oased' 
men ! 

Since stars sung, in heay 
time, 

‘Our washing-day woes never” sounded ir 

rhyme; 

The mists of that awé % veil from the 
sight 


Our terrible toils and 


-terrible plight; 
Though hope spring 


nev 


washing-day, 
And hearts beating high banisi 
away, J 
Yet, as the dark shadows grow long on the 4 
wall, 
Hard work and cross purposes tell on us all; ; 
And long ere the sun, in mere pity, goes): 
dawn, 
We're looking like angels bereft of their 
crown. 
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prac- 
ad engaged in, 
upon them, and burdened be- 
yond endurance, they died as they did. 
It was not their ‘‘horror” of Shaker 
life, but their degradation from the purity 
of Shaker life, that did the deed. ‘*Oh,” 
wrote Ida, ‘‘never, mever leave the 
Shakers! You will find, if you do, 
‘hat there is xo pleasure in the world. 
{ have not had a happy moment since I 
eft home.” And much else to the same 
aurpose. Invariably their letters showed 
1 *thorror” at having left the society. In 
10 case did either ever intimate abuse. 
[hey had been happy in ‘the only 
place worthy the name of home,” and 
having repeatedly forfeited their right 
to its privileges, found their *‘ pitcher 
broken at last !” 
ae curious features of this case strike 
at or about sixteen years of age, 
e mother, was introduced to 
ith a babe in arms, seeking 
shelter from a world that had deceived 
her babe. Ad or about 
we, the daughter fol- 
the unfortunate steps 
the mother sympa- 


st, 


nto society in such a sorry plight, and 
yet, the daughter expelled from society 
for a similar and sorrier offence. The 
mother, when taken, had committed no 
offence against society; afterward, 
mother and daughter had so far trans- 
cended society’s demands, that a resi- 


| 
the daughter as 
ym in society and 
laws irreconcil- 
large may ‘‘refuse 
by any apparent un- 
Mat the mother should be taken 


eaders. of this religious people, have. 


ever required a strict observance of the 
Sabbath and its-entire application to re- 
ligious duties and spiritual labors, we 
anticipate that the real ideas and pur- 
poses designed to have been conveyed in 
that article were not clearly expressed. 
As we would be slow to believe that 


any brother of our Shaker faith could - 


fail to perceive the irreligious, immoral 
and sin-inviting influence, which a neg- 
lect of. the observance of the Sabbath 
would institute, and what debaseme | 
|of society its appropriation to secular 
affairs, or mere pleasurable amusements 
would engender. 
We would not. by any means, invite 
nor provoke controversy on the philos- 
ophy suggested by this Sabbath question, 
But, there is no need of comment to 
make manifest to all persons of good 
scnse and common observation, the fact 
that, as a general thing, Sabbath break 
ers have a disregard to religion and its 
clevating discipline; and, in their his- 
tory are embraced great dissipation and 
abundant crime. In these remarks no 
personal reflections are intended or in- 
idulged, 


Shakers, of all people professing the 


Christian name and character, have need — 


to be the most deeply concerned for the 
protective discipline of the rising gen- 
ation; and the prevailing influence, 
n all classes of society to keep the 
path asa day necessarily set apart 
odly use, worshipful devotions, 

pculture of the spiritual nature, 
memct has been, it never can be, 
f with the principles of Shaker- 


don Sabbath keeping, nor | 
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Hypoorisy. 


T. LEGGETT. 


With every class, from men of sense 
Down to the prating fool, 
Sincerity is the pretense, 
Hypocrisy the rule. 
The legislator in debate, 
The lawyer in his plea, 
And little lights, as well as great, 
All talk hypocrisy. 


Grand prayers that from grand churches rise, 
With many a pious groan, 
Cleave not the blue o’erarching skies, 
Nor reach Jehovah’s throne. 
Here vice usurps fair virtue’s seat, 
And gathers homage there; 
There hypocrites, with faithful meet, 
In God’s own house of prayer. 


In language of hypocrisy, 
All nations fraternize ; 
And diplomats most courteously, 
Still dust gach others eyes. 
Yon priest that points with reverend hand, 
And eyes upraised to God, 
His followers to the heavenly land, 
Knows not himself, the road. 


From pole to pole, in every zone, 
With nations bond or free, 

One tongue alone to all is known, 
And that, hypocrisy. 

The smooth amenities that grace 
The higher walks of iife; 

The polished greetings that preface 
The foeman’s deadly strife, 


The friendships, that adversity 
So wonderfully cures; 

Or writing to your enemy, 
‘+ Affectionately Yours ;” 

All pregnant as dark realms below, 
Of rank hypocrisy ; 

The only creed earth’s nations know, 
In which they all agree. 
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Little Lou, Weldon’s Wishes. 


EZRA T. LEGGETT. 


I'd like to be an angel, 
But not to sigh away 
My bonny, golden hours, 
That brighten life to-day. 
I'd be a dimpled angel, 
And laugh, instead of cry, 
Till every dark, unsilvered cloud 
Was.driven from my sky. 


The angel from the better land, 
That comes to me at night, 

And smiles upon me in my dreams, 
Oh, she is my delight. 

I want to be the angel, 
While dwelling here below, 

That takes my heaven with me, 
Wherever I may go. 


My moments are too fleeting, 
Too few my promised years, 
To let my heart be beating 
To unrequiting tears. 
So I'll gather all the gladness 
From the seasons as they roll, 
And make the better angel 
For the sunshine in my soul. 
Union Village, O. 
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sown in love and kindness. We know thy 


My experience has taught me to dread mor 
typhoid fever than either Asiatic cholera 
small-pox. 

Concord, N. H. 


ENFIELD, N. H., Feb. 8, 1877. 

Our dear Sister L——: Your beautiful 
letter is before me, I have read and re-read | 
its contents several times; and had you se- 
lected any subject other than the one it con- 
tained, it could not haye met the apprecia- 
tion that it did. I love the religious tone, 
the subdued, humble spirit it manifested, and 
I prayed involuntarily: ‘O, divine spirit, 
protect this, thy lamb. Do turn all her 
heart unto thee! Clothe her with a love 
eternal for the truth and the purity of thy 
way, that she may walk in it, and not falter. 
Make her a virgin, that she may stand with 
thy daughters and with thy sons, and may 
know of the freedom which thy children inher- 
it. Bought with a price, one among the man y 
that are called to do this work. Wilt thou, 
O brooding spirit of a mother, hover near, 
and shield this little one from harm for her 
faith’s sake, and for the innocence and the 
purity of soul that is hers to possess. Do be. 
jealous over the enemies of her household, |. 
that would destroy the good seed thou hast) 
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favored with. Among tue sw proces we ond the 
almost inimitable poems, “Betsy and I are Out,"’ 
and Phebe Cary’s “‘ Nearer Home,” either of which 
is worth the price of the book. 75 cents, cloth ; 30 
cents, paper. 

Bound volumes of THz SHAKER, for 1876, can be 
procured at this office ; sent post-paid, to any ad- 
dress, for $1.10. First come, first served. Order 
before January, 1877. x 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


REPEATED experiments have proved that, in school- 
rooms lighted by windows on both sides, the chil- 
dren suffer more or less from injured vision, and 
so important has the subject been considered in 
Germany, that a law hus lately been passed for- 
bidding such windows in schools. 


TESTING THE PURITY OF WATER. 


Some experiments have been recently made with 
a very simple process, to test organic impurities in 
water, that are worthy of further trial. The pro- 
cess consists in filling half-pint bottles with the 
water to be tested, and then adding one gramme 
(about 15 grains) of powdered sugar. In one ex- 
periment, boiled distilled water and no air re- 
mained unchanged for fifty days. In another, 
impure water assumed a milky hue In two days, 
and in three days had a froth ontop. These ex- 
periments are easily repeated, and they may prove 
valuable in pointing readily to wholesome and un- 
wholesome water. The milky appearance is the 
result of the development of certain fungoid 
growths. 


ORGANIZATION SPIRITUALISTS. 


_The Spirit world, PP" their medium, Jesus, 
tet tn omd of the nrincinie 


THIS IS NOT ALL, 
gE. T. LEGGETT. 


If for this only man were born— 

To eat, to sleep, to dream and die* 

With smiles to greet each radiant morn, 
And frowns to face a lowering sky; 

To win more sfore of glittering gold 
Than he can use, or Others spare, 

Or fame to grace, when life is told, 

The triumph of some thankless heir; 


To build, for pleasures by and by, 

A palace, in dreamland afar, 

Where clouds ne'er dim the azure sky, 
Nor darken hope’s bright-beaming star; 
Where dreams ecstatic charm the night, 
And glowing schemes inspire the day, 
And darkness only pales to light, 

To show both dreams and life betray; 


To love where love makes no return; 

To hope and no fruition there; 

All life’s rewards at death to spurn; 
This all, and who'd life's trials dare? 
This is not all; beyond the spheres 
Where darkness circumscribes the view, 
And smiles are only bright with tears, 
Far brighter worlds life’s dreams renew: 


Beyond earth's bleak, storm-battered shore, 
Where wrecks of life and hope decay, 

Suns rise that set not evermore, 

And stars whose beams fade not away; 
There is the saint's immortal home, 

Where more than faith dare hope is given; 
There earth's tired sons and daughters come, 
For peace and rest, and find it Heaven. 
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THE SHAKER. 


Monthly—60 cents per annum. 
A DUAL ADVOCATE OF CHRIST PRINCIPLES. 


Defend The Faith. 


Never was there a time when luke- 
warmness concerning the true faith of 
Christ should be counted out of ques- 
tion — refused harbor—by Believers, 
more than now. Every wave of the 
spiritual ocean brings to the top think- 
ing men and women, who deem all lit- 
eral creeds as dead, compared to the 
life-giving fruits that evolve from /iving 
Christ’s life. Very many are looking more 
the /zfe Jesus lived, as the element 
at will save them from further sin- 
ing and its consequences, rather than 
o any physical death or scriptural 
promise. ‘*To whom shall we go?” 
is swelling the bosoms of many whose 
anxious hearts will alone be satisfied by 
the fruits of the Christ life. And to 
whom shall such go? Shall it be to those 
who are not, or who are living as the 
great Christ-pattern lived? 

While beautiful sermons and songs, 
affecting prayers, appeals and exhorta- 
tions, are reverberating through our 
land in revival spirit, the rea//y earnest 
for Christ will demand of christian pro- 


fessors, /ives fruitful with present sal- 


vation from the sens of the world; 
lives bearing the daily identical crosses 
of Fesus, and wearing the crowns of 
the Christ. The days of mere theol- 
ogy, and technical differences of church 
polity, as forming party lines and di- 
visions of Christ, are in the past; and 


THE SHAKER. | 


‘never was there a time when the hon. 
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deem it duty that we speak. Among 
many other bulletins of the papers, we 


find: ** The Horrors of Shaker Life!” 


‘*The Shaker Tragedy,” etc. The 
sum is this: These parties had 
deen Shakers; departed the rules 


so far as to necessitate their expul- 
sion; the outside world, wh--- 
tices, sexually, they h- ~ 

frowned 
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THE SHAKER. 


At morn, we were roses bespangled with dew; 
At even, our roses give place to the rue; : 
‘Then even our tongues, never wearied before, | 
Grow faint from o’erdoing, and warble no 1 
more. 
‘| We'd like to be angels, though outside of 
heaven, 
-|And would, were not washing-day one in ] 
each seven, 
| When burthened beyond all endurance to i 
} bear, 
With hands in hot water, and hearts in de-4! 
spair, - j} 
| Though angels, it oft has occurred to our}! 
mind, 
| The saints would be bothered of which || 
|’Tis awful to think how we're given to dirt 
The.gospel of Christ is for all: 
Since Adam did penance by wearing a shirt; DISPENSATIONS. nears eBort to bless and be Hee name he raised from the old accusation 
The Pharisees temptingly brought Him a woman, | ° omg 
More awful the thought that this OF a star over Bethlehem beamed, And cited the law that was given of yore ; the spirit = descended, 
sin, ‘ That shepherds and wise men discerned, He put them to shame by the power above human, On th ri ny h n 4 ys ments in we tgold of 
| So oft shed out. vet ft by tee | And followed with gladness, ’till over.a child Then pardoned and bade her to go sin no more. nthe an wrought go 
E f the highest unfoldment of law, rrespective of cast or degree ; z 
dirt were abolished and | | in fulfill, many she called, for her soul was convicted | The Bride-and the Bridegroom that long were 
_ | How happy the world and its women would {~- From faith and obedience the power to draw, That He was the Christ whom they wanted to | _ Achi oa the Oris Order of Grace: 
i be! To be the earth’s Saviour through God’s holy will. see. A Ks rc and Mother, in the New Creation, 
: enjthe meek heart sought the Jordan baptism. | When one much afflicted took hold of His garment, Haveb ht forth 'a heaven-born race : 
|Then flood-tides of joy would our hearts here was an outpouring of heavenly love, With faith, that through sorrow, had gained its ave brought fo . 
& ad The spirit of Christ to Jesus was given — control : The kingdom . nee come which the ancients lo 
pure, holy spirity in the form of a dove. He said to her, Daughter, | he of Da ughter and Son; 
_{|And drown out the memories of suffering commencin strength of thy faith And souls born again heaven's fullness inherit 
back ow ze must be won. mercy the leper and lu ; : e 
-|Oh, when our millenium comes, by and by, » He liken'd the kingdom of God to the mustard, Gave sight to the blind, and voice to the speech- in on 
The smallest among the sm ess 
| Bea ay ac:n shall chase every salt tear from And showed how the increase of life would ex- And called back ‘ to life some whom death’s hand The te s established, In glory and beauty, p 
| © eye, pan it oo And yet for an increase ’tis rife : 
humanity’s needs. Among His disciples there was not a woman, ) 
Then woman shall dawn, as a star overcast, He likened also unto the leaven ough Mary and Martha His gospel He taught; ye and Bride are proclaiming, 
; A woman concealed in three measures of m many With feverence minis m, 
= Orprayer. me To move in her sphere of true freedom at The laws Patriarchal, previously given, And gifts from their substance most lovingly | Hannah A, Agnew, Mt. Lebanon, N. ¥. a 
A Washing Day Wail, Then washing-day be as a lost art of yore, To pee for the kingdom of God among men ; Unto the disciples, who could not yet bear - 
ean s. sanews Or dream that has haunted, but haunts us He taught » oa they never that kingdom could | The =e deep things which he needed to tell 
enier em, 
no more; Until of thé ®pirit they were born they the Ringdom mi 
vation, when un vary, pain ‘ 
Since light first, in beauty, bathed mount-|Then Earth chall forget, over mountain and those salvation, He sald to His mother, “Behold | 
‘ain and main, main fal And to His disct pies, Behold thou_thy mother! , 
| : : R : And whoso would follow in regeneration, Then was His life-missien finished and done! 
f And sunshine and shadow danced over the| The fall in her Eden fresh blooming again. Must hate own thet all. wes woman blest by the Saviour, 
i t to ow’s last fart ou umbdie and low was her place; 
- F thes We pray thee, good angels, come down from twas all, in her penury, she ssessed knew thas with man she yrould yet be anointed 
As mo en an at, Dorn o t more in es than ch. man’s grea o work for the er of Grace. ; ; 
above, The woman must be inthe fourth Digpensation: 
ak -|And fill us up full with true courage and 
~ the other away ; love, x 
To bear and forbear as we journey along. i 


I was specially interested in reading the 
beautiful production from the pen of that con- 
secrated ‘‘ Mother in Israel,” Eunice Bathrick, 
in the May number. Such breathings diffuse 
spiritual life and true soul inspirations which 
must do good, having been produced from 
long experience in the blessed higher life. 
May we aim to copy her living example, and 
heed her Wise exhortation to “ Zion’s daugh- 
ters,” thus preserving the unity of the spirit, 
and be able to do good and help others less 
favored. 

Abundant thanks to the managers of the 
pains- to gather and prepare wholesome 
food, not "ey = the immediate guests who 
have been called in to sit with you at the table 
in a spiritual order, but for the multitudes as 
well — those who are still on the earth plane. 

May you be blessed and strengthened in 

onr & oath duties and many burdens in the 
bor of enlightening souls, and opening to 
their understanding the distinction of the 

spheres, earthly and heavenlv end b-— 


intercede for the lost and erring, that toa 
would send mediums to open the eyes of the 
spiritually blind, that they may behold the 
light of the truth, that the deaf may hear the 
sound of the everlasting Gospel, and be 
guided in paths of holiness and peace. 


Rachel Sampson, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 


—— 


SPIRITUALITY.—The A Paul said: 
‘To be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.” Those 
words are as true to-day as when spoken. So 
far as the mind expands to receive wisdom 
and knowledge from the Divine Source, so far 
does the soul incline to heavenly things, to 
drink of living waters, and to receive the 
treasures of immortality. 

Life, light and love abide with the spiritu- 
ally minded. In true consecration there is 
peace which the world cannot give. Earthly 
things, however beautiful they may appear to 
the outward senses, perish with the using, 


and pass away. Heavenly things abide for- 
ever. 


THE sick of a dusky chief in Washington 
Territory lately told her noble husband that she 
didn’t think that she should ever feel any better 
unless he killed her doctor. This is a novel and 
startling view of medical matters, and interesting 
to the profession. The doctor was duly killed ; 
and upon being tried for his murder, the chie 

was acquitted on the ground that he acted in de- 
fense of his wife’s life! The doctors in those 
regions must feel a little doubtful about continu- 
ing in the business under such circumstances. 


W war ~— 

If a soul should become wrecked on we 
dark strands of despair through our indiffer- 
ence, will not some accusing angel of mercy 
lower us into some hell of condemnation long 
enough to convince us that “inasmuch as we 
have done, or not done, it to one of the least, 
we have done, or not done, it toHim?” Noth- 
ing but the daily justice and purity of our 
lives can make us winners of that richest 
pe, a sweet, subdued and self-sacrifici 
ove for God, manifested in our love for e 
other, until the human temple from which 
this light streams forth becomes beautiful and 
glorious, even though it be worn with the fur- 
rows of age, or otherwise “ marred in the hands 
of the potter.” 


E. Webster, Harvard, Mass. 


ScaANDAL.—A woman confessed to a priest 
that she was guilty of circulating a scandal. 
He gave her a ripe thistle top, nm told her to 
scatter the seeds, one by one, in every direc- 
tion. She obeyed, and returned after her 
task was done. He then ordered her to 
back and collect the scattered seed. She said 
it would be impossible. He replied it would 
be more impossible to gather up and destroy 
all the evil reports that she circulated 
about others. 

Blessed are they who walk big and 
speak truth in their hearts. That back-bite 
not with their tongues, nor take up a reproach 
against their neighbors. 
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E. T. LEGGETT. 


How many a hell or a Heaven below, 

Is made by that wonderful arbiter No! 

Weird child of the doom is that magical word ; 
Fate bows in submission wherever ‘tis heard : 
How many a soul going lost to the grave, 

A heart-uttered No would inspirit and save ! 

How many of desolate hearth-stones there are, 
This champion word of our language would spare ! 


How little this word, yet a monarch in might ! 
Just born of a breath and a child of the light; 
How Godlike in meaning! how trenchant and 
brave! 
How potent to shield and how mighty to save! 
The wealth of the Indies in diamonds and gold, 
The fame that encircles the brows of the bold, 
How powerless they to protect.us below, 
Compared to that mighty magician, a No! 


How many « hero of field or the flood, 

With 'scutcheon red-written in letters of blood, 
That, dauntless, would charge all the furies below, 
Yet hesitates, falters, recoils from a No! 

Thus Eve was begulled in lost Eden and fell, 
When Satan wove round her his mystical spell: 
Her lips faltered yes, while her heart beating low, 
In vain sought for courage to utter a No. 


What folly in hoarding the world-worshipped ore, 
Or delving in darkness for mystical lore; 

Or seeking high up in the temple of fame, 

With heroes and martyrs to blazen our name, 
While lacking that jewel, more precious and rare, 
Our spirit’s sheet anchor, the courage to dare 

To utter, when sin is enticing below, 

No half-hearted yes, but a whole-hearted No! 


Ir God does not accept our earnestness, wanting as it 
oftentimes does the necessary liberality, let us learn 
the lesson. Let us use special care that, in conre- 
quence, we do not become luke wgrm and indifferent 


.tg. eternal interests of our own, and others’ souls. 


Lomas. 
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poor to honestly turn a tarruw: 


Why is it a wrong use of art? Because its” 


only result is to harrow up natural sympathy 
into ragged sorrows, useless, as well as cruel— 
and about a black, sulphurous smoky busi- 
ness which nations have all to repent of and 
forget — the sooner, the easier and cheaper. 

“TI will break the-bow and the sword, and 
the battle out of the earth” (Hoses, 2: 18). 
Would it not be more truthful, in describing 
the naval group, to say the sailor has a savage 
scowl, the officer puts on a terrible squint, the 
youth looks distressed for want of fresh air, 
and from the entire expression, all their ea- 
ger, interested, “artistic” manner would be 
changed to cursing, if that shot should fail in 
its deadly errand? Those metal figures mean 
nothing if they do not mean interest in de- 
struction, and of what? of property not only, 
bat of human life! Such interesting feelings 
can only come from worse than metal hearts, 
and iron grip of deadly passion. 

Now, the very fact that such ideas as the 
above find crowds of admirers, that sad fact 
is the moral of this article. Pulpit religion 
befogs large crowds, who pay preachers to ex- 
pose soul-truths as much as is consistent with 
popular tastes, and no more. May “Tue 
SHAKER” keep on clearing away the smoke 
of human lusts. Of course, those who live in 
a city do not realize the heavy vapors which 
outsiders can see setiling down like a cloud, 
hiding the sunlight more or less at all times. 
So those who breathe the clear wholesome air 
of sexual purity, do not think but know that 


| false views of our society are held by the cit- 


izens of the “old earth” on the plane of the 
first Adam al) in the smoke of their own lusts. 


vo vi} SHAKIRS, Y., APRIL, 1876. 


EARTHLY AMBITION. 
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E. T. LEGGETT. 7 

Does fate or necromancy reign 
O’er all this world of ours, C 
That pleasure only ends in pain, t 
Hope's brightest stars go down again, i 
And thorns are mixed with flowers? 7 
See man each ghostly mine explore, | d 
Or breast Old Ocean’s wave; 1 
Here fighting for the shining ore, ; 
And there to crown his golden store 
With glory or the grave. c 
Yet when he’s worn each glittering prize, ¥ 
And laurels wreathe his brow, “i 


Is heaven beaming from his eyes? } 
Does joy light up his sunset skies? 
Is hope fruition now? 


No! passion holds him as her own; 
Sin has her empire there; 

His heart a desert wild has grown; 

Of hope bereft, his pride alone, 
Now battles with despair. 


His childhood thoughts, his dreams of yore, 
When heaven was on his brow; 
His mother’s voice now heard no more, 
Save echoing from the shadowy shore; 
As ghosts but haunt him now. 


He knows no God but glittering gold, 
And worships at its throne; 

For this his faith, his hopes are sold — 

For this, in death, he’s growing old -— 
Who lived for earth alone. 
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m the duties of our day as 
ormed theirs; and so fear 
nake a right use of knowl- 
perfected in wisdom, is my 


-nopoly and slavery. 


one a single line of effort only. Weare trieu 
on this side, and on that. Now in temper, 
now in faith, now in the solitude of our hearts, 
and now by those around us. 

Not one of these experiences but leaves its 
mark, according as we are true or false to the 
opportunity. And by the summing up of all 
these, character is formed through these many 
daily acts; and this abides with us, when 
we face death, and cross the boundary line. 


ADDRESS OF ANTOINETTE DOOLITTLE. 
—o— 


Before Peace Society, New York, February 21, 1876. 

Over the door through which we passed this even- 
ing I saw the words written, “ Hitherto, God hath 
helped us.”’ The inspirational power that has at- 
tended our sister (Phebe A. Hanford) who has ad- 
dressed us, is evidence that He will continue to help 
us, if we will help ourselves. The subject of “ Uni- 
versal Peace”’ brought to our attention is a theme 
worthy of profound consideration. 

Jesus said, “If my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight.”” What was the world 
of which Jesus spake, and which one of the apostles 
said, “If any man love, the love of the Father is not 
in him?’ According to Scripture, ‘‘The lusts of the 
flesh and mind, and the pride of life,”’ constitute that 
world, from which the followers of Jesus are exhorted 
to be separate, and to keep themselves unspotted. 

It would appear that human society as it exists to- 
day — in its domestic relations, political factions and 
national councils — resembles physical bodies. As 
the life-fluid finds its way through the capillary ves- 
sels in human bodies, and passes into the veins, 
thence into the larger arteries, keeping the machinery 
in motion, so the spirit of the world permeates and 
runs through every department of life, passing into 
broader, deeper channels, culminating in war, mo- 


THE BY AND BY, 
E. T. LEG@RTT. 

What glowing hopes await the by and by 
Whose mystic shadows fall across our way; 
That star of promise in the dreamland sky 
Toward which our hearts go upward night and day. 
How good we'll be, and happy, by and by; 
How easy to be good, when all below 
To “ Paradise Restored,"’ and all on high 
A fountain, from which living waters flow. 


When youth's hot blood thrills through our veins 
no more; 

And hearts beat but to music of the spheres; 

Grace shall the bloom of innocence restore, 

And faith and smiles supplant our doubts and tears. 

But when that bright to-morrow of our prayer, 

Shall, with its fortunes, to the past belong, 

How many treasured hopes, then buried there, 

Shall form the burden of our future song. 


The cloud-capped mountains that afar off glow, 
Like golden islands in some distant sphere, 
When magic lifts the veil, but fields of snow 
And jagged peaks, ‘mid frozen wastes appear. 
Thus distance paints, with colors all its own, 
Each rugged wild of nature's solitude; 

And builds a heaven in each misty zone 

Where love ne'er tempted angel to intrude. 


The golden hours, the seasons as they roll, 

Are richly stored with happiness and love, 

To build an Eden in each living soul, 

And consecrate it to the courts above. 

But make the present bright, the future then 
No fancy ever pictured half so fair; 

Then hope shall fold her wearied wings again, 
And, back to earth, find her true heaven there. 


KEEP. 


COMMUNICATION FROM HORACE GREE- 
LEY. 


ALLARD. 

{It is generally known that the Shakers are the 
original subjects of modern apiritualism. We have 
received innumerable communications from the 
Spirit World, many being accompanied by irrefraga- 
ble evidences of genuineness. Although these sea- 
sons, in their most fluent proportions, have ceased 
with us, passing out to the larger human societies 
of families, yet we have never been entirely neglect- 
ed by our spirit friends. We present the following 
communications from the simple, loved, good, and 
great GrezLzy. It is but just to the medium that we 
say, the same was sent to us, before the Belknap and 
other exposures were made. G. A. Lomas.] 
To G. A. Lomas, Ep. or THE SHAKER: 

* T still live, and work for the good 
of humanity. I find in the spirit world, that 
while the sexes stand on an equality in all 
things, the masculine principle precedes in 
the direction of the general good. Laws are 
made here, through the united agencies of 
male and female mind. They are not arbi- 
trarily imposed on any. The influence of 
love they bear with them, invites their accept- 
ance, and convinces the erring and fallen, 
that their good only is desired. The golden 
rule is more apparent here than on earth ; 
and hence, we find here none trodden down, 
nor ruled by the iron rod of tyranny. * * * 
I perceive in the government of Washington, 
corrupt and evil men; those upon whom 
the president slhiould look with unfavorable 
eyes. ‘The elements that waken the spirit of 
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Hot-House Ohristians. 


E. T. LEGGETT. 


How lowly were the saints of old, 
Who, from the grove or cavern wild, 
To God their sins and sorrows told 
In language artless as a child; 
While winds and waves and tides are still, 
Their heart-warm songs and prayers arise 
That echo wafts, o’er dale and hill, 
To heaven from the list’ning skies. 


-| But progress moves with time apace, 


And art succeeds to nature now ; 
And those who seek God’s saving grace, 
Their churches, not their hearts endow : 
How well devised and shrewd the plan, 
To build to God with brick and stone ; 


~|And duy His choicest gifts to man, 


With consecrated gold alone! 


How piety walks hand in hand, 
With ostentation here below; 


_|And pomp and potence now command > 


All gold-fleeced reverends dare to know! 
What gorgeous structures now obtain, 

With spires that pierce the Heav’nly blue, 
As though to cleave the skies in twain, 

And let man’s gilt-edged off’rings through ! 


The heart now beats to man’s control, 
dare beyond his biddings sOar ; 


mace has fossilized the soul 
at warms to God and heaven‘no more: 


,| And every passenger assured, 


».| How tempting this on fashion’s line, 


| Yet many still to doubts incline 


-|And trembling wait the closing page, 


The world that war's red sins subdued 
To bold imperial Cesar’s Sway ; 

The world God’s angels loved and wooed, 
Is fashion’s willing slave to-day! 


Learned priests now daily interview 
The Deity on things below; 
Suggesting much He ought to do, 
And many things Hé®ught to know ; 
Or broaching some transcendent plan, 
(More suited to the time, and higher, ) 
To save intact the soul of man, 
Without the slightest usé of fire. 


Now fashion’s found a fairer road, 
That all her glitt’ring hosts pursue, 
With palace-cars to Heaven’s abode, 
And Jasses for the favored few; 
rbane conductors, just secured, 
With music daily by the choir; 


From damages or loss by fire. 


With ease and safety promised there! 


That all is gold that shines so fair: 
Perhaps ’twere best for those who doubt, 

Where fashion’s cream-cheese votariés go, 
To take the less attractive route, 

Tear-worn by saints of long-ago. 


I wonder if *way up on high, 
Man’s piebald thoughts and acts they know; 
And if they oft’ner smile or sigh, 
At his queer capers here below: 
Perhaps they think this world a stage, 
And saints and sinners actors all; 


To see life’s star-gemmed curtain fall. 


Bitter, but Wholesome. 
RICHARD FLETCHER. 
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6 trom: them to another subject. 

shall I in this anticipate you, and with you a 
large body of our brethren and sisters, as I 
make reference to the signal-call of the morn- 
ing? It is generally conceded, order is char-|} 
acteristic of the kingdom of God, and hence 
the imperative necessity of its strict mainte- 
nance by every body of professing chris- 
tians. Confusion, or disorder, belongs to 
Babylon. When we publish that our signal 
for rising is at 5 or § 1-2, it is by many re- 
ceived with astonishment. One says: ‘I 
rise at 6, and consider that early,” while an- 
other begins the day at 7. This may do for 
those who have no systematic order for retir- 
ing, and it may do for families organized on 
the basis of selfish relations ; but a prominent 
feature of protection in the Shaker order, 


I'd take my flight 1 


I'd feed and feast on o 


In the air of hea as 


ty | and an active testimony against a morbid in- 
at| dulgence, is found in the careful attention to 
the hours of retiring and of rising. The old 
Te| adage says: “ Six hours of rest for a man; 
to |8even for a woman; and eight for a fool.” 
rd | The Shakers have given the extended mar- 
of | Some do not wish the greatest num- 
sh| ber; others readily accept it. 
ae As we have no slaves, no servants, our re- 
e-|ligious compact is formed of brethren and 
in| sisters, who stand on a foundation of equali- it 
so|ty, covenanting together to abide by the}. 
ik |rules of the institution, and to bear the cross ‘4 
.d|of practical self-denial. Sickness, infancy g 
q-|and old age form exceptions to this rule. It|€ 
t-}was only a few mornings since, as I was pass-|w 
,.|ing from one dwelling to another, at a few th 
ar|minutes past 5, that I met a little boy, as| 
ll| bright as a lark. ‘* Why are you not in bed 
and asleep, my little man?” said I. When he 
n|*® readily answered: ‘** They have rung the 
bell, and I didn’t want to sleep any longer.” 
bs He had in all probability enjoyed the luxury}, 
\S\of ‘*rest from his labors” some nine or ten qu 
el|hours.. The amount of rest that @ personiwift OF true true) 
|]|needs may be an open question. Health re-|charity and reform. He Wilk «0 not be|cha: 
formers sadly disagree on this point, as they| ashamed to confess his faith before men. |5¢”: 
do on every other. Nervous temperaments}He will be proud and glad to declare|5¢ J 
plead for an indefinite extension, while the|‘— am a believer in the ultimate salva- | 
indifferent and indolent of every phase still tion of every child of God.’” } 
y A Word to Grumblers. 
st — 
ie| The Dansville (Ky.) Record says:\res 
b-|** Don’t be a grumbler. Some people, A 
sh\old and young, contrive to get hold of|sp 
8lthe prickly side of everything; to run|a 
_ |against all the sharp corners, and to find w 
out all the disagreeable things. Half} s; 
the strength spent in growling would|n 
often set things right. You may as|r 
well make up your mind that no one a 
ever found the world quite as he would|r. 


like it; but you are to take your share 
of the trouble, and bear it bravely. You 
will be very sure to have burdens laid}, 
-|upon you that belong to other people, : 
junless you are a shirk yourself; but}: 
don’t grumble. If the work needs}: 
doing, never mind about the other one}: 
who ought to have done it and didn’t.| 
Those workers who fill up the gaps and|: 
smooth away the rough spots, and finish| 
up the job the others leave undone, the} 
are the:true peace-makers, and w | 
whole regiment of growlers.” 
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To learn the laws that God designed, 
Should happify the race. 

We see that earthly wealth amassed, 
And learning’s garnered sheaves, 

Unless by wisdom's hand dispensed, 
The soul still yearning, leaves. 


True happiness is what we seek; 
This virtue only yields; 

We tread the shining way she marks, 
And love her verdant fields. 

Gay fashion’s giddy throng we leave — 
Who trifle life away; 

For hours of bliss, an age of pain 
Her forfeiture repay.’ 


The Christian's part we nobly take, 
And with the ransomed few, 
We boldly vindicate, the truth 
That forms all things anew — 
The virgin principle uphold 
That Jesus Christ revealed; 
This basis of a perfect life, 
His glorious mission sealed. 


Though many sects that fill the land, 
The Christian title claim, 

And rear their gorgeous temples high, 
In honor of the name; 

Yet’cant, and mockery within, 
And loftiness of mien, 

Fail to express the life, that crowned, 
The lowly Nazarene. 


From purity, true pleasure springs; 
And peace, with love combined, 

Have power to captivate the soul, 
And earthly passions bind. 

Where living faith and works agree, 
And souls in good abound — 

A home, from strife and discord free, 
With truest friends we've found. 


We hold our union to this band, 
By deeds of righteousness; 
And as our spirit powers expand, 
In light and truth progress. 
Though many fail to comprehend 
The truth that makes us free, 
We claim the boon of lasting peace, 
And heavenly liberty. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


OLIVER C, HAMPTON, 


Man is evidently built on a sliding scale of 
relative perfections. His lower conditions, 
contrasted with those higher, of which he 
is capable, may be called evil for want of a 


vo. vi} SHAKER 


Ep1ror. 


is7cG. 


EZRA T. LEGGETT, 


Less than one pulse the universe is beating, 
Less than one wave that breaks upon its shore, 
A hundred circling rounds of earth, repeating, 
The lights and shades that make life's varied store: 
In days of long ago, an angel, sighing, 
The lives of nations, and of men did write; 
Their blood-stained fields, their martyred heroes 
dying, 
Their broken altars, and their reign of night. 


Not strange, the angel, from its golden pinions 
Shook earth’s dark dust, and soared to brighter 
spheres— 
Not strange its tidings, from earth's dark dominions, 
Less oft were heard in gladness, than in tears! 
One hundred years! how few of hearts, unbroken, 
That saw their light, and with their suns went 
down! 
How few of hopes, then born, that left a token, 
That life had conquered victory, or death a crown! 


Again, the angel, with a brighter pluming, 
Descends, as dew upon a thirsting world; 

And barren deserts smile, as gardens blooming, 
And Freedom’s banner is to man unfurled. 

Not to the east where Freedom's sons were lying, 
Entombed by despots, in their country’s grave; 

But with its sister sun, the angel, flying, * 
The Promised Land seeks on the western wave. 


There hills and dales, with life and love are bloom- 
ing, 

Where once was hidden nature’s solitude; . 
Where night, as queen, with silence sat communing, 

And bashful stars the murky darkness wooed: 
There stranger nations coalesce, o’erflowing, 

The land where once but nature's wild man trod; 
There stranger tongues together blend, upgoing, 

In thanks and praise, for liberty, to God! 


Land of the peerless mountain, lake and river — 
Where all God's sons and daughters dare be free! 
Where man hath covenant with God, forever, 
That there shall be the home of Liberty! 
There Freedom's hosts are heart to heart replying, ' 
And echo gives the seas and mountains voice; 
May Freedom's echoes, to the nations flying, 
Rouse all earth's slumbering millions, to rejoice! 


The Song of our Little Sisters. 


BY BEB. T. LEGGETT. 
Dear brethren and sisters, though simple our song, 
At least, like the singers, ’tis not very long. 
’Tis one, you'll discover, but only too soon, 
We sing most delightfully—all but the tune. 
We hope ‘t will convince you, before we are through, 
We're not Katy Dids, but are Katy’s that Do. 


boast— 
That dirt’s nearly frightened away from our coast. 


We knit and we sew—even milk with good grace, 
And smile, though ‘tis sometimes the wrong side the 


Jace. 
And if, like the clock, we are often too slow, 
Please think of the time that it takes us to grow, 
We've oft been so sadly done over with play, 
That even our shadows near fainted away. 
Oh, pity us! pity us! lend us a tear, 
To drown ourseives in—when our trials appear. 


We'd scorn to live merely to eat and to drink; 

Though merry, we often stop laughing to think. 

To think, though the heart be all throbbing with pain, 

*T will cease, by and by—and we're smiling again. 

When the winter winds howl ’round our beautiful 
home, 

We think of the spring-time and summer to come, 

When baby birds waiting, like us, to be strong, 

* Will join us in singing our holiday song. 


We list when you tell of that Beautiful Way, 


play. 
We want to walk in it, that we, too, may share 
The Heaven that comes to the pure-hearted there. 


We'll smile when we think of the Good By and By. 
Then though, like the winds, we are often too wild, 
We know you'll remember you once were a child. 


The dear little stars peeping down through the sky, 
Are they little angels. whose home is on high ? 
They waf us their love for the love they receive, 
And smile, in return, for each smile that we give. 
Oh ! oft, in our slumbers, like music, they come, 

To sing us the songs of their beautiful home; 
Pointing still, as they leave, to the sunny land shore, 
Inviting us there, wh 


, How pleasant it is, that above or below, 

We've friends t& smile dif id Wiéréver we go. 

_ We know we've a Mother 'way up in the sky, 

Who loves little children, and hears when they cry. 
We feel, in our hearts, that she ever is near, 

To bless us and shield us when dangers appear; 
Aud should we, oh, sometimes be careless or vain, 


As mists of the 1 morn dlenppenr in the day, 

Thus, too, may our faults with our youth pass away. | 
Our hearts, now so little, with love may expand, 
Till blooming with fruits of the Heavenly land. 


Oh, bless us, and lové us, that we may be strong, 
In singing not only, but Mving our song. 
Now thanks for your kindliness, thanks for your care, | 
And love for rememberiug how little we are. 


» 


We sweep with such skill—though we don’t like to| 


Where children learn something more plcasant than 


Then, though the salt tear may still‘come to the eye, | 


\knows but and loves us again. 


| 


F. W. Evans and company have bees again invited 
to Troy, N. ¥. We hear he has also decepted an in- 
vitation to extend his lecture to Utica. Utica is 06 
miles from Troy ! | 

THE article on S is.a Review by 
James Burns—a self-sacrificing Spiritualist of 
don—0f a valuable treatise on Shaker Spirituali 
His assistance is gratefully acknowledged by the 
thor in a thorough revibion of the work. Copiess 


plied from this office. Price Sc. Postage 6c. | 


Persons desirous of circulating sample copies of 
THE SHAKER can obtain all they need for such 
poses on application to this office. 


Be” We feel compelled to warn our readers that 
we have such a press of matter as to necessitate 
an enlargement of THE SHAKER, or the issuing of the 
same as a semi-monthly, should all be printed. How 

? 


will this 


\ MEMBERS OF SOCIETY | 


to answer Correspondents, among 
are the Board of Editors. | 
Elder F. W, Evans, Mt. Lebanon, Columbia Co,, N. Y. 
‘* Issachar Bates, Shakers, N. Y. 
Calvin G. Reed, Mt. Morris, Livingston Co., | 
N.Y 
Simon Mabeo, West Pittsfield, Mass. 
Stoughton Kellogg, Thompsonville, Conn., 
Shak 
“Albert |Battles,- Tyringham, Berkshire, Co., 
Mass. | 
‘* Wm. Leonard, Ayer, Mass., Shakers. 
‘* Jonas Nutting, Shirley Village, Middlesex Co., 
Mass. 
Sihith, Shaker Village, Merrimack Co., 
N. H. 
“ Henry Cummings, Enfield, Grafton Co., N, H. 
‘© John B. ce, Alfred, Shakers, York Co.; Me. 
** Alonzo Gilman, West Gloucester, Cum 
Co., Me., Shakers. 
Chas. Clapp, Union Village, Warren 
Shakers. | 
‘“ Ezra Sherman, Preston, Hamilton Co., 
Shakers. 
‘* Stephen Ball, Dayton, Shakers, Ohio. 
‘* Jacob Kulp, Pleasant Hill, Mercer Co., 
‘* J. R. Eades, South Union, Logan Co., Ky. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Shakers. | 


How sweet the music kind words bring, 
Into the heart and household dear— | 
“| 


chimes so sweet. 


| 
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No warbler can so softly sing, oa). 


ber flocking to Shaker principles for years! | 
and, at the same time, we have too many flock- 
‘ing to our temporal doors, who have only those 
seven principles at heart—five loaves and two 
‘| fishes. Of 
THE SHAKERS OF THE FUTURE 
we need only say a few words. Reasoning 
from causes to their effects, we will not be 
charged with speculation. We are witnesses 
of ripe scholarship, in all that adorns earthly 
life, very common among the people: Arts, 
‘sciences, mechanics, sesthetics, etc., are educat- 
ing the masses. These are finding their theol- 
ogy is not religion ; that religion has salvation in 
it ; that salvation will appear as a positive neces- 
sity ; for they will be touched by the quicken- 
ing power of the Spirit of God, that will cause | 
all earthly acquirements to appear as dross in 
comparison to the salvation of the angel-life. 
Spiritualism will be the science of a new con- | 
dition ; and, all other pursuits neglected until 
this condition is reached, the use of acquired | 
abilities will return, and together with their 
souls, be consecrated to the pure purposes of 
God. We are few and ignorant now; by-the- 
by we shall be the many and of the most wise | 
on the earth! And as, in the spiritual heav- 
© | ens there are more souls than in earth and hell 
together, so will these heavens baptize and con- 
eagmiegihe useful of the earth. And none 
our poverty of numbers ; for “ Christians | 


Jesus did not convert his followers by his 
eloquence, but won them by his love. When 
he spoke to them, with the force of reason, of 
their lost condition, they only feared him}; 
when he spoke to them with the power of love, 
they adored him. | 

In the ministry to his fellows, love is the | 
only agency confided to man that is irresistible | 
in its force, and infallible in its operation upon 
the human heart. Armed with this, he goes 
forth a conqueror, and doubts flee before him 
as darkness before the rising sun. 

Like caloric and electricity, love permeates 
all things—no heart so hard but it will pene- 
trate—no spirit so stubborn but it will subdue. 
_ Steel and gunpowder may kill the body, but 
cannot harm the soul; they may subjugate, 
but cannot reform; they may afflict, but love 
is the only power that can save the world. 

_ ~ I€ we would that our pathway through this 
world be one of pleasantness and peace; that 
, Our-every pulse shall throb with joy; that all 
the golden hours that may come to us here 
shall be laden with happiness; if we would 
that our eyes be opened that we may see, and 
our ears unstopped that we may hear the angels 
of light, as they sing the songs of the redeemed 
around the throne of God, then let pure, 
heavenly love be and abide with us, and become 
‘our guiding star to the better land—giigemeaiitie 
E. T. 


| 


Heavenly Love. 


When man woke to life, from the plastic 
clay, he was but animal; when God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of love, he became 
a living soul. Without love, man would have 
been a savage, and the earth a wilderness. 
Unrestrained by its benign influence, his bad 
passions would have become lawless deprada- 
tions upon earth, and the harvest of death, 
through man, would have kept pace with the 
harvest of life through his Creator. But, 
thank God for the gift of His spirit of love, to 
soothe and restrain the perverse instincts of 
man’s nature. As the planets, with all their 
fearful velocity and awful momentum, are yet 
held, by the silent force of the sun’s attrac- 
tion, within the path marked out for them by 
Deity, so with the bad ions of man; they 
are subject to the law of love, and, however 
wide the sphere of their departure, they can- 
not resist her influence, and will yield, even at 
their aphelion, to the omnipotence of her con- 
trol. 

In the physical universe the law of gravity 
is not more illimitable in its empire, nor more 
universal in its controlling influence, than the 
law of love in the universe of sentient exist- 


ences. 
Wherever being is, or space unfolds, 


There love exists, inspires, controls. 

When the morning stars sang together for 
joy, love was there, as she will be, when their 
requiem is sung—ruler of the spheres. 

All that God has ever made, loves and does 
him full reverence, save only man. 

Love is man’s only entirely unselfish at- 
tribute. He may be honest from policy ; be- 
nevolent for the relief of unpleasant sensations 
that wretchedness awakens; beneficent for the 
glory following it; prayerful that he may avert 
hell, or purchase Heaven; but to love and 
cherish his fellow man as himself, is to be 
more than human—this is divine. 


Love is a true friend that never forsakes us 
while God is with us. When our horizon is 
overshadowed with darkness, there will love 
be to give each cloud a‘silver lining. Love 
with us, our star of hope shall never set, nor 
our skies ever be without the bow of promise! 
Whose love rules, the skies are all serene; 
| with moon and stars brightly shining, as the 

greater and lesser angels that proclaim the 
| glory of God. When hate usurps, then fierce 
winds, dread thunders, red lightnings flashing, 
hold fearful revelry. 

Love is day, bright, beautiful ; hate is night, 
chaotic, fearful ; love is life, Borlons, i immor- 
tal; hate is death, impenitent, terrible ; love is 
the tropic with its balmy breezes, spicy groves, 
sparkling fountains, singing birds and golden 


|| skies ; hate is the poles with their icebergs and 
)| frozen solitudes, where the sun never rises, nor 


darkness ever sets. 
To love only those that love us, our fathers, 


|| mothers, sisters, brothers, sons, daughters and 
|| friends, is purely selfish, and wholly human ; 
|| to recognize all mankind as our brotherhood, 


is Godlike; the one is the genial warmth o1 
the domestic fireside, diffusing cheer and solace 
to ourself, family and friends; the other the sun— 
fit emblem -of its Creator—dispersing light and 
heat to cheer and solace the whole human race. 

To love those only who are lovely or ad- 
mirable, is equally unchristian. We must 
love all, and most especially those who would 
most profit by our love. Wherever love will 
encourage the timid or reclaim the backslider, 
warm the cold, or melt the stony heart, hu- 
manize the savage, or christianize the moralist, 
there is the place, then is the time, and those 
are the proper objects of our love. 

Love is the mightiest of all magicians. At 
her touch the lion becomesa lamb ; the stubborn 
rock gushes with sweet waters; the dumb 
speak ; the deaf hear ; the blind see; the desert 
buds and blossoms an oasis of beauty, and man 
and angels rejoice that Jesus died not in vain. 

God made happiness, and the only conditions 
on which it is attainable; and man might as 
well attempt to stay the comet in its flight, as 
to attain happiness on any other terms. God’s 
law of happiness is love. 

Waken the illustrious tenants of the tombs ; 
the renowned lawgivers ; the all-conquering he- 
roes; all who worshiped at the temple of fame, 
and they will tell us that the dazzling heights 
they had attained above their fellow men, only - 
enabled them to observe, the more conspicu- 
ously, the road to happiness they had so vainly . 
sought, winding through lowly valleys down 
beneath their feet. They had toiled from 
youth to age for fame as the most certain means 
of happiness, and died broken hearted, that 
they had lived in vain—in vain because they 
had only learned how to use, not love their 
fellow men. Their dearly-bought fame, like 
their shadows, followed them only to the tomb, 


4 and disappointment is the only epitaph upon 


their monuments that the touch of time has 
not gbliterated! 

Love has a magnetic atmosphere of its own, 
that attracts to itself everything good and 
pure, and repels everything unholy and im- 
pure. In the presence of one filled with pure, 
heavenly love, we cannot but feel its inspira- 
tion, and become better by its influence. 
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“wash away their sins by dipping their heads 


thrice in the Tiber.” Jesus, a Palestinian 
Hebrew, born subject to the requirements of 
the Mosaic law, must needs be-~ baptized for 
purification and the washing away of sin, 
according to the Israelitish understanding of 
the ordinance. But, if he was not a sinner, 
why should he have submitted to baptism by 
water? Matthew says: “Then went out to 
him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan, and were baptized of him 
in Jordan, confessing their sins.” Mark 
assures us that, “ John preached the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins.” And in 
this wilderness John baptized Jesus in Jordan. 
Therefore, as baptism was understood to be the 
“ washing away of sin,” it is clear that Jesus 
was a sinner! ‘Nothing upon theological 
grounds could be more absurd than the baptism 
of a saint. Sinners, and sinners alone, were 
called upon to repent and submit to baptismal 
purifications, or the washing away of sins. 


Many scriptural passages besides those re- | 


cording the impulsive “ scourging of the money- 
changers,” and the rude “ cursing of the fig- 
tree,” point to the imperfections and sins of 
Jesus. The apostolic assurance that he should 
“ come the second time without sin unto salva- 
Reference, at least, to his first 
“coming as the “child that grew and waxed 
strong ”’—the child both of promise and pre- 
natal tendencies. “(Oall not thou me good,” 
said the Nazarene, “ none is good but one, and 
that is God.” Good and evil are relationally 
opposite, evil being synonymous 
tion and sin. 

The New Testament further declares wa 
Jesus “learned obedience by the things he 
suffered.” Obedience is the most effectually 
learned by disobedience. The child learns to 


‘keep the finger from the candle by first burning 


it. The suffering consequent upon violated law, 
is teaching both severe and sound. Some can 
seemingly learn in no other school. “‘ He was 
made perfect,” writes an apostle, “through 
suffering.” The phrase “ made’ perfect,” im- 
plies previous imperfection, and imperfection is 
sin. Te was also called “the first begotten 
from the dead ;” but how begotten from the 
dead unless himself “ once dead in trespasses 
and sins ?” 

From the recorded textual teachings that 
Jesus refused to be called ‘‘ good;” that he 
scourged the money-changers ; that he cursed 
a fig-tree; that he learned obedience; that he 
was made perfect; that he went to John to be 
baptized of him in Jordan, as did other Syrian 
sinners from Jerusalem and all Judea, “ con- 
fessing their sins”; there is no other legitimate 
inference than that he was a sinner—our elder 
brother and fellow-sinner, J om “‘touched with 
our infirmaties!”’ 

Mark well—we have been treating of J sete 
the carpenter’s son, whose name, when Grecian- 
ized, became Jesus. Not a word have we 
written of Jesus Christ. This opens- a, new 
chapter. The word Christ signifiesthe Messi- 
anic, the anointed, the consecrated. Christ 
or the Christ principle, is divine. After Jesus 
was baptized, confessin, his sins, the “ heavens 
were opened” and the Christ spirit from the 
heaven of the Christ angels, descended upon 


Ul DCAVEN, Will say : 
Created I was, God's laws to obey,” 

The vitals, which, panting for the life-giving air— 
The heart with its throbbings, and the sigh of despair; 
The deep pangs of remorse on the guilt-laden soul— 
{low vain the endeavor, these things to control ! 
Those pangs, and those vitals—that heart and that sigh, 
In emphatic language, will surely reply : 

‘** Unylelding obedience, by night and by day, 


From the smallest of insects, revealed to our sight ; 
Or the greatest of angels, in power and might— 

Or the earth in her orbit, the sun, moon or stars, 
Or great Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus or Mars— 

All matter. all being, all spirit shall say: 


‘* Forever the mandates of God we obey '” ai 


Then how foolish, self-righteous, irreverent in man, 
To think, in hie wisdom, to better the plan ! 

} Rather learn to be humble, to love and to pray— 
The laws of his Maker to know, and obey— 

To feel it his duty, his privilege, his shrine— 


E. E. Frost. 


Progression. 


from a lower to a higher condition. 

Politically, it means to leave behind old 
party issues and join hands with those who are 
the most advanced in the great principles of 


party will yet be made up of the most progres- 
sive of all parties,without regard to sex or color. 


the day—to advance forward isthe watchword ! 

T heologically, it means to leave behind old 
stereotyped creeds of false religions, which had 
their origin in the dark ages, and which stand 
directly opposed to the increase of light and 
truth, which are dawning upon the earth. It 
means, that when we have considered the truth 
and meaning of any proposition, however new, 


, | if it tends to purity and is accompanied with 
the evidence and accords with our reason and | 


highest convictions of right, we should implicitly 
believe and obey, however contrary it may be 


to our former opinion or that of others. 


** To the mandates of God, we are taught, and obey!” | 


To say: ‘* Thy will, Father, be done, and not mine !” 


What does this word mean? Ttmeans change | 


reform; and were we to predict, we would say | 
that the party destined to rule America is that 
party who are the most progressive, and that | 


Progression is the spirit of the age and order of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Heavenly Love. | 
When man woke to life, from the plasti 
clay, he was but animal; when God breathed 


into his nostrils the breath of love, he became 
a living soul. Without love, man would have 


tions upon earth, and the harvest of ‘death, 


. | through man, would have kept’ pace with the 
| harvest of life-through his Creator. 
| thank God for the gift of His spirit of love, to 


But, 


soothe and restrain the perverse instincts of 
man’s nature. As the planets, with all their: 


| fearful velocity and awful momentum, are yet | 


held, by the silent force of the sun’s attrac- 


|| | tion,“within the path marked out for them by 


Deity, so with the bad passions of man; they 
are subject to the law of love, and, however 
wide the sphere of their departure, they can- 


} not resist her influence, and will yield,. even at 
| their aphelion, to the omnipotence of her con- 
| trol. 


In the physical universe the law of gravity 
is not more illimitable in its empire, nor more 
universal in its controlling influence, than the 
law of love in the universe of sentient exist- 


Wherever being is, or space unfolds, 
There love exists, inspires, controls. 


When. the morning stars sang together for 
‘Joy, love was there, as she will be, when their 
requiem is sung—ruler of the spheres. 

All that God has ever made, loves and does 
him full reverence, save only man. 

Love is man’s only entirely unselfish at- 
tribute. He may be honest from policy ; be- 
nevolent for the relief of unpleasant sensations 
that wretchedness awakens ; beneficent for the 


| | glory following it ; srasorfal that he may avert 


hell, or porchene Heaven; but to love and 
cherish his fellow mag as himself, is to be 
more than human—thig.is divine. 


| 
Love is a true friend that never forsakes us ——— 


while God is with us. When our horizon is 
overshadowed with darkness, there will love 
be to give each cloud a silver linifig. Love 
with us, our star of hope shall never set, nor 
our skies ever be without the bow of promise! 
Whose. love rules, the skies are all serene; 
with moon and stars brightly shining, as the 
greater and lesser angels that proclaim the 
glory of God: When hate usurps, then fierce 
winds, dread thunders, red lightnings flashing, 
hold fearful revelry. 

is day, bright, beautiful ; hate is night, 
ch » fearful ; love is life, glorious, immor- 
tal; hate is death, impenitent, terrible ; love is 
the tropic with its balmy breezes, spicy groves, 
sparkling fountains, singing birds and golden 
skies ; hate is the poles with their icebergs and 
frozen solitudes, where the sun never rises, nor 
darkness ever sets. 

To love only those that love us, our fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, sons, daughters and 
friends, is purely selfish, and wholly 
to recognize all mankind as our b 
is Godlike; the one is the genial 
the domestic fireside, diffusing cheers 


to ourself, family and friends; the@th 
fit emblem of its 
heat to cheer and solace the whole human race. 
To love those wh are lovely or ad- 
ble, is equal 


most profit by ¢ oui | Whatever feve 
timnid or reclaim.) 


backslider, 


, or melt the -stdhy heart, hu- 
been savage, and earth a age, or christianize¢he moralia | 
Unrestrained by its benign: imft his bad lace, then is the time, ad thé 
passions would have become! 


objects of our love. 

is the mightiest of all magicians. At 
her touch the lion becomes a lamb ; the.étabborn 
rock gushes with: sweet waters; the dumb 
speak } the deaf hear; the blind see; the desert 
buds and blossoms an oasis of béauty, and man 


God made happiness, and the only 
on whieh it is attainable; and man‘ 
well attempt to stay the comet in its flighty as 
to.attain happiness on any other terms. Gos 
law of happiness is love. 


the lawgivers ; the all-conquering 
roes; ail, who worshiped at the temple of fame, 
and they will tell us that the dazzling heighte® 
they had attained above their fellow mep, only 
enabled them to observe, the more conspicu- 
ously, the road to happiness they had so vainly 
sought, witiding through lowly valleys down 
beneath their feet. They had toiled from 
youth’ age for fame as the most certain meais 
of happiness, and died*broken hearted, that 
they ‘had lived in vain—in vain becaus’ they 
had“only learned how to sse, not love their 
fellow men. Their dearly-bought fame, like 
their shadows, followed them only to the tomb, 
and..disappointment is the only epitaph upon 
their monuments that the touch of time — 
not obliterated!’ 

Love has a magnetic atmoaphere of 
that attracts to itself everything good and 
pure, and repels everything unholy and im- 
pure. In the presence of one filled with pure, 


tion, and become better by its influence. 


ove all, and most was 

and angels rejoice that Jesus@ied not vain. 


en’the illustrious tenants of the | 


“| ‘our every pulse shall throb with joy; that all 
the golden hours that may come to us here | 


_ Our ears unstopped that we may hear the angels | 


heavenly love, we cannot but feel its inspira- | 


r 


Jesus did not convert his followers by his 
eloquenceybut won them by his love. When 
he spoke to them, with the force of reason, of | 
their lost condition, they only feared him; 
when he spoke to them with the power of love, 
they adored him. 

In the ministry to his fellows, love is the | 
only agency confided to man that is irresistible | 
in its force, and infallible in its operation upon | 
the human heart.. Armed with this, he goes 
forth a conqueror, and doubts flee before him 
as darkness before the rising sun. | 

‘Like caloric and electricity, love 
all things—no heart so hard but it will 
trate—no spirit so stubborn but it will subdue. 

Steel and gunpowder may kill the body, but | 
cannot harm the soul;‘they may subjugate, 
but cannot reform; they may afflict, but love 
is the only power that can save the world. 

If we would that our pathway through thi 
world be one of pleasantness and peace; that 


~-— 


shall be laden with happiness; if we would 
that our eyes be opened that we may see, and 


of light, as they sing the songs of the redeemed 

around the throne of God, then let pure, 

heavenly love be and abide with us, and become | 
E.T 


A. 
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some of them were still awake. Neither Ed nor 
I would have dared to go to sleep, even if we had 
not been too greatly frightened to do so. We 
knew not what course to take, for when morning 
came they wot’ be almost sure to see us up 
there. Yet we could think of no way of escape, 
and we dared not move. 

It must have been quite a while after midnight, 
when we heard a distant low peal of thunder. 
Another came after a time, and then another a 
little nearer: and in the course of half an hour 
the storm came on with vivid flashes of lightning 
and long, rolling peals. When the thunder-claps 
broke, we ventured to stir. Ed put his mouth to 
my ear. 

“Pull on your boots, if you can,” he whispered, 
while a peal was rolling. “I’m going to try to 
move the roof splits beside the stove funnel while 
it thunders, and makea hole so we can craw] out.”’ 

He rose cautiously to a sitting posture on the 
warping-line, and slowly pulled on his boots. In 
fear and trembling I followed his example, for, 
move slowly as we would, the loose stuff under 
us creaked a little. 

The peals of thunder were now very heavy. 
What we dreaded most was that the flashes would 
disclose us to the eves of the smugglers below. 

A gust of sin}) swept across the forest, and 

i <. with a swish and a womb 

first crash of ‘pe rain 

ig those loose f splits. I 

zing at them above all the roar, 

but perhaps {+ person beneath would not have 
distinguished te sound. 

The splits were not nailed, but simply jaid on, 
one over another, with a pole across them on the 
outside to hole them in place. Ed was not long 
making a hole large enough to get his head and 
shoulders up through. 

In a trice he was out on the rain-lashed roof. 
I followed, in equally good time. As I sprang 
up through the hole I heard either an axe 


or an old peey drop to the floor below, and 
then a shout frorh one of the men outstretched 
there! 


In less than two seconds we were off that 
roof—dropping from the streaming eaves to the 
ground—and seudding away blindly into the 
black woods. 

The darkness was that of Egypt in Scriptural 
days. Once clear of the shanty we felt tolerably 
safe, and pulled up in a clump of thick spruce to 
listen and to consider what we had better do next. 

A considera¥fe commotion appeared to have 
been aroused indoors. The smugglers struck a 
light. Indistinetly above the noise of the rain we 
heard loud voices. They seemed to be examining 
the loft and the roof. Once they opened the 

“They will probably conclude that it was a 
‘bob-cat’ cuddled away up there,’’ Ed remarked ; 
for lynxes are sometimes found lurking in old 
lumber-camps. 

Owing to the utter darkness we remained under 
the spruces near by till daybreak. We were 
drenched to the skin and were well-nigh devoured 
by mosquitoes, but none the less were glad to have 
got clear of such sinister shanty-mates. 

With the firgt peep of day we started for the 
railroad, and reaghed a construction camp during 
the forenoon. There we were able to buy shovels, 
and we returned to Sand Hill on the following 
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T is said that Shelley one day called 
upon Southey, at four o’clock, and 
found the poet and his wife sitting 
down to their early tea. Shelley 
swt a cup of tea, but when a 


plite piled high with tea-cakes 


refused thenswith siens of! » 


THE YOUTH'S 


other in generous rivalry. Shelley asked for 
more, but the whole batch had been consumed, 
and when he went home, his verdict on them was 
summed up in the report of Harriet Westbrook, 
to whom he was engaged : 

‘*“We were to have hot tea-cakes every evening 
‘forever.’ I was to make them myself, and Mrs. 
Southey was to teach me.” 
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Some Peculiar Children. 


By Max O’Rell. 


ROM 1876 to 1884 I was a master of 
St. Paul’s School, to-day the fore- 
most classical school of England. 
Whether I should boast of it or 
not, I do not know. 

In England an under-school- 
master stands about on the lowest 
step of the social ladder, and even 
if he be a teucher in one of the great 
public schools,’ he obthins practically 
the same recognition in society that 


Rogers. 


COMPANION. 


should like to know what the social standard of 
your school is.’’ 

The head-master was equal to the occasion. He 
replied : 

“DEAR MADAM.—So long as your boy be- 
haves well, and his fees are paid regularly, no 
inquiry will be made about his antecedents.” 

And it is something worth hearing, that swag- 
gering of little English boys about their social 
standing. First the young heirs to titles, then 
the sons of the gentry, the sons of professional 
men, the sons of merchants, the sons of clerks— 
all these are sets perfectly distinct. 

“I say, what do you think I have heard?” I 
once overheard a little boy of ten say to a young 
schoolfellow. ‘You know Brown? Well, I 
have heard to-day that his father keeps a store!”’ 

This seemed to take away the breath of the 
other little boy. 


“You don’t say 0!” he ejaculated. “I thought 
he was a gentleman !’’ and the two young society 
boys separated with a grave, high handshake. 

] had great admiration for the ingenuity of 
boys with a conscience; the one, for instance, 


who, when he was not quite sure whether it was [. 


the second or the third exercise he had to do, did 
neither, ‘‘for fear of doing the wrong one;’’ the 


\ 


the way they put English into Fren& 


_ 
translated this by “Calm yourself, sir.” I said 
to him, ‘‘Now don’t you think this is a little stiff? 
Couldn’t you give me something a little more 
colloquial? For instance, what you would say 
yourself in a like case ?”’ 

The boy reflected a few seconds, and said, 
“Keep your hair on, old man.” 

Another, having to translate /frere @ 
raison et ma seur a tort,” came out with 
“My brother has raisins and my sister has tart.”’ 

Ingenuity that amounts to genius is shown in 
the two following cases: 

A boy was asked to give the derivation of the 
French word tropique. His answer was: “It 
comes from the French word trop, which means 
too much, heat understood, and .igue, from Ug 
Latin hic (here); that is, ‘It is too hot here.’ ’ 

Another, being asked the origin of the wH 
dimanche, answered, ‘‘It comes fror: 
and mancher (to eat), because you Ln 
have two meals on that day.”’ 


‘The Language of the Dictio 


ch into English, they are still mo: 


4 f boys are remarkable in the w&! fs 


translate French into English, t} 
use-the English that ser 
express their thoughts at ine with | 
their parents, brothers agi sisters, 


the poor drudge of an usher receives. 
In France the schoolmaster is a 
professional man of high standing, 
and Alphonse Daudet boasts of 
having been one. Many of our 
academicians, ambassadors, minis- 
ters have been schoolmasters. 

In Holland people touch their 
hats when they pass a schoolmaster. 
In Italy the teaching profession is 
often embraced by the members of 
the nobility. But in England to 
have been a schoolmaster is well- 
nigh having a stain on one’s charac- 
ter, and when an English critic, in 
Great Britain or the British colonies, 
has wished to be particularly offen- 
sive in his remarks about my work 
and myself, he has thrown it in my 
face. 

I once asked through the English 
press, ““What is the matter with 
schoolmasters? Is there any op- 
probrium attached to that profes- 
sion? If so, why?” 

This brought about many answers. 
Charles Dickens is the cause of it, 
said some. ‘The British public saw 
in Wackford Squeers the typical 
schoolmaster. Because teaching is 
the worst paid of all professions, 
replied others. Another reason 
given was that, in the eyes of the 
public, the schoolmaster is a man 
who canes little boys, which is not 
a very dignified occupation. And 
so on. 


MAX O’RELL. 


or at school with their Sasters or 
comrades; the English tify use is a 
special article kept for thg purpose. 
And when you remark toghem that 
there is no sense in wha@fhey have 
written, they seem to bgof your 
opinion ; but the fault Aiot with 
them; it is with the text 
that has no sense for ther 
When they translate h¥plish into 
French, it is with the he} of that 
most treacherous friend ofpoys, the 


jee 


dictionary. When severa French 
words are given for on@ English 
word, the lazy ones takjthe first 
always; the indifferent Mies take 
any—one is as good as an#her ; the 
shrewd boys always tak¢ last, 
to make you believe 4 ey 
been carefully through whole 
list, and have made e only 
after long and 
Sometimes they are rSiat: as a 


rule they are wrong. Wie wey 
are right, Providence alow has te 
be thanked for it; and it #ill be so 
as long as modern languages are 
taught through the 
help of books, instead 


taught through the mouth #3 ears 
without the help of any ; for 
a couple of years at any 

The home is no less the 


school a fine field of obégervation. 
Who could or would if ea 
home that is not more or ruled 
by children? Victor Hugo once said 


Well, I consider things from a 
rather French point of view. For 
eight years of my life 1 was a 
schoolmaster, and I am rather inclined to be 
proud of it. I was happy. Though a schoolmaster 
I received a respectable salary, | never used a 
cane in my life except as a companion in my 
walks, and I felt that | was a useful member of 
society. 

I loved my boys, big or small, clever or stupid. 
They respected me, and judging from the expres- 
sion of their faces when they gathered round me, 
I believe that their respect for me was mingled 
with affection. And if a man has any sense of 
humor and delights in studying human nature, is 


| whictr is the easiest. after all. 


\ 


one who did not do his work at home “because 
grandmamma died last night ;’’ also the one who 
explained the great number of mistakes to be 
found in his home work by pleading, *‘Papa will 
help 

I pass over the one “who had a bad headache 
last night,” and brought a letter from his mother 
to that effect; the one who did his exercise, but 
lost it; the one “‘who knew his lesson,’’ but could 
not say it; and many others who made excuses 
that failed to ‘‘pay,” and will never have a chance 
of making a living otherwise than by honesty— 


that he recognized and bowed to one 

tyranny only, that of chil@ren ; but 

“that tyranny,” he added, “I pro- 
claim.’’ Don’t talk to me of children whe meekly 
knock at the door as if they were afraid somebody 
might hear them. Give me those who will soon 
let you hear another knock if the door is not 
opened at once. These know they are wanted 
at home ; they know that the moment tiey are in 
they will not hear you say, “Hush, hush!” or 
“Be quiet! you must not make any noise,” but 
will be allowed the freedom of the house, and 
not be restrained. They know they can ajy or do 
what they please, and they will tell y ] their 
little secrets, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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little nearer: and in the course of half an hour 
the storm came on with vivid flashes of lightning 
and long, rolling peals. When the thunder-claps 

ke, we ventured to stir. Ed put his mouth to 
my ear, 

“Pull on yous boots, if you can,” he whispered, 
while a peal was rolling. “I’m going to try to 
move the roof sp!''s beside the stove funnel while 
it thunders, and n\.kea hole so we can craw] out.”’ 

He rose eautio sly to a sitting posture on the 
warping-line, and slowly pulled on his boots. In 
fear and tremblinz I followed his example, for, 
move slowly as we would, the loose stuff under 
us creaked a little. 

The peals of thunder were now very heavy. 
What we dreaded :nost was that the flashes would 
disclose us to the «yes of the smugglers below. 

A gust of swept across the warp 
thes rain with a swish a 
the + first crash of ie rir rain 
fingers went ig those loose 
could hear hin} zing at them above all the cite 
but perhaps { person beneath would not have 
distinguished sound. 

The splits were not nailed, but simply jaid on, 
one over another, with a pole across them on the 
outside to hole them in place. Ed was not long 
making a hole large enough to get his head and 
shoulders up through. 

In a trice he was out on the rain-lashed roof. 


I followed, in equally good time. As I sprang 
up through the hole I heard either an axe 


or an old pee drop to the floor below, and 
then a shout frovh one of the men outstretched 
there! 


In less than two seconds we were off that 

roof-—dropping from the streaming eaves to the 
ground—and seudding away blindly into the 
black woods. 

The darkness was that of Egypt in Scriptural 
days. Once clear of the shanty we felt tolerably 
safe, and pulled ap in a clump of thick spruce to 
listen and to co what we had better do next. 

A. considera¥fé commotion appeared to have 
been aroused indoors. The smugglers struck a 
light. Indistinetly above the noise of the rain we 
heard loud voices. They seemed to be examining 
the loft and the roof. Once they opened the 

“They will probably conclude that it was a 
‘bob-cat’ cuddled away up there,”” Ed remarked : 
for lynxes are sometimes found lurking in old 
lumber-camps. 

Owing to the utter darkness we remained under 
the spruces near by till daybreak. We were 
drenched to the skin and were well-nigh devoured 
by mosquitoes, but none the less were glad to have 
got clear of such sinister shanty-mates. 

With the firgsk.peep of day we started for the 
railroad, and reached a construction camp during 
the forenoon. There we were able to buy shovels, 


and we returned to Sand Hill on the following 
day. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 


; | schoolmaster. Because teaching is 
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e lare better made ill 
As crushed are still. 


Rogers. 


Some Peculiar Children. 


By Max O’Rell. 


ROM 1876 to 1884 I was a master of 
St. Paul’s School, to-day the fore- 
most classical school of England. 
Whether I should boast of it or 
not, I do not know. 

In England an under-school- 
master stands about on the lowest 
step of the social ladder, and even 
if he be a teacher in ene of the great 
schools, he obtains practically 
the same recognition in society that 


men, the sons of merchants, the sons of clerks— 
all these are sets perfectly distinct. 

“I say, what do you think I have heard?” I 
once overheard a little boy of ten say to a young 
schoolfellow. ‘‘You know Brown? Well, I 
-have heard to-day that his father keeps a store!’’ 

This seemed to take away the breath of the 
other little boy. He was staggered, and grew 
pale with amazement. 

‘“*You don’t say so!” he ejaculated. “TI thought 
he was a gentleman !’’ and the two young society 
boys separated with a grave, high handshake. 

] had great admiration for the ingenuity of 
boys with a conscience; the one, for instance, 
who, when he was not quite sure whether it was 
the second or the third exercise he had to do, did 
neither, ‘‘for fear of doing the wrong one,;’’ the 


the sons of the gentry, the sons of professional | 


dimanche, answered, comes fror, 
and mancher (to eat), 
have two meals on that day.’’ 


the 
translate Freneh into English, t} 


Ingenuity that amoulis.lo gelius is suown ™ 
the two following cases: 

A boy was asked to give the derivation of the 
French word tropique. His answer was: “It 


comes from the French word trop, which means 


too much, heat understood, and .igque, from the 

Latin hic (here); that is, ‘It is too hot here.’ 7 
Another, being asked the origin of the word 

(t¥ vice) 


because ally 
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use-the [nglish that ser to 


the poor drudge of an usher receives. 
In France the schoolmaster is a 
professional man of high standing, 
and Alphonse Daudet boasts of 
having been one. Many of our 
academicians, ambassadors, minis- 
ters have been schoolmasters. 

In Holland people touch their 
hats when they pass a schoolmaster. 
In Italy the teaching profession is 
often embraced by the members of 
the nobility. But in England to 
have been a schoolmaster is well- 
nigh having a stain on one’s charac- 
ter, and when an English critic, in 
Great Britain or the British colonies, 
has wished to be particularly offen- 
sive in his remarks about my work 
and myself, he has thrown it in my 
face. 

I once asked through the English 
press, ““What is the matter with 
schoolmasters? Is there any op- 
probrium attached to that profes- 
sion? If so, why?” 

This brought about many answers. 
Charles Dickens is the cause of it, 
said some. ‘The British public saw 
in Wackford Squeers the typical 


the worst paid of all professions, 
replied others. Another reason 
given was that, in the eyes of the 
public, the schoolmaster is a man 
who canes little boys, which is not 
a very dignified occupation. And 
so On. 
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express their thoughts at Home with | 
their parents, brothers aiid sisters, 
or at school with their +nasters or 
comrades; the English ttéy use is a 
special article kept for tl purpose. 


And when you remark t 
there is no sense in wha 
written, they seem to 2 
opinion ; but the fault # 
them; it is with the 
that has no sense for ther 
When they translate L¥plish into 
French, it is with the he® of that 
most treacherous friend of foys, the 
dictionary. When several French 
words are given for oneEnglish 
word, the lazy ones ta he first 
always; the indifferent ies take 
any—one is as good as an Sher; the 
shrewd boys always tak e last, 
to make you believe that Bey have 
list, and have made mpd 
- after long and mature 
Sometimes they are 
are right, Providence aloné has 
be thanked for it; and it will be so 


hem that 


help of books, instead 


taught through the mouth 
without the help of any bags ; for 
a couple of years at any 

The home is no less the 


school a fine field of observation. 
Who could or would imagine a 
home that is not more or less ruled 
by children? Victor Hugo once said 


Well, | consider things from a 
rather French point of view. For 
eight years of my life 1 was a 
schoolmaster, and I am rather inclined to be 
proud of it. I was happy. Though a schoolmaster 
I received a respectable salary, | never used a 
cane in my life except as a companion in my 
walks, and I felt that | was a useful member of 


one who did not do his work at home “because 
grandmamma died last night ;’’ also the one who 
explained the great number of mistakes to be 


found in his home work by pleading, *‘Papa will 
help 


that he recognized and bowed to one 
tyranny only, that of chil ; but 
“that tyranny,” he added, **I pro- 
claim.”’ Don’t talk to me of children whe meekly 
knock at the door as if they were afraid somebody 
might hear them. Give me those who will soon 
let you hear another knock if the door is not 
opened at once. These know they are wanted 


society. 

I loved my boys, big or small, clever or stupid. 
They respected me, and judging from the expres- 
sion of their faces when they gathered round me, 
I believe that their respect for me was mingled 
with affection. And if a man has any sense of 


I pass over the one “who had a bad headache 
last night,’”’ and brought a letter from his mother 
to that effect: the one who did his exercise, but 
lost it; the one ‘“‘who knew his lesson,’’ but could 
not say it; and many others who made excuses 
that failed to “‘pay,” and will never have a chance 


at home; they know that the moment they are in 
they will not hear you say, ““Hush, hush!” or 

“Be quiet! you must not make any noise,” but 
will be allowed the freedom of the house, and 
not be restrained. They know they can @y or do 
what they please, and they will tell yon jl their 


T is said that Shelley one day called 
upon Southey, at four o’clock, and 
found the poet and his wife sitting 
down to their early tea. Shelley 


epted a cup of tea, but when a 


very light at 


grievously. 

But Southey wils a hale and hearty man: he 
did not shrink from the cakes, and cleared plate 
after plate with an excellent relish. At length 
Shelley could contain himself no longer. 

“Southey,” he exclaimed, “I’m ashamed of 
you! It is awful, horrible, to see a man like you 
greedily devouring this nasty stuff !’’ 


humor and delights in studying human nature, is 


_ there in the world for him a better field of obser- 
with signs of | 


vation than + schoolroom A is there ‘thing 
more in ng than the struggle for 


between a man and forty or fifty dear young 


y | boys full of life and mischief ? 


I loved them all, and the more wicked they 
were the more I loved them. I never objected to 
any, except perhaps the few who aimed at being 
perfect, especially those who succeeded in their 
efforts. 

I must confess, however, to having had a 
weakness for younger boys. No doubt the work 
was more interesting in the advanced classes; 
but a room full of boys from eleven to twelve or 


Dee is the easiest way. after al). \ 


The Most Ingenious Boy of All. 


whether the plural of égal is égals or égauzr, 


for the plural of éga/, said, ‘“T wo gals?”’ 
I always objected to mothers’ pets. They 
might be exemplary, admirable at home; but in 


making a living otherwise than by honesty 


One, however, that I cannot pass over is that 
ingenious boy who, when he is not quite sure 


makes a blot at the end of the word in such a 
way as to hide the last two letters. But what is 
this boy compared to the one who, being asked 


will you see the round faces 

ers grow long and sad. ‘Tar eyes 

hear parents complain that their childr@: ‘trun’ 

the house, I tell them that it is quite right they 

should. The best-ordered houses are ruled by 
little girls from two to five years of age. 

I once arrived in a Washington house at half- 
past seven. I was invited todinner. On entering 
the hall, I was received by a little girl three years . 
old and her brother aged five. 

The little girl immediately opened her arms 
and offered me a kiss. This done, she produced 


spite of their irreproachable linen and their hair 
parted in the middle, they were, as a rule, very 
objectionable at school. They had a blind confi- 
dence in their mothers, and were taught at home 
never to trust anybody else. When you made a 
statement before them, they looked at you suspi- 
ciously, as much as to say, “I'll ask mother if all 
that is right.” 

These mothers would write to me to explain 
what geniuses their boys were, and how lucky 
I ought to feel to have'to deal with them. The 
letters were full of hints on teaching, and of 
advice on the subject. 

Sometimes they contained an invitation to 
dinner. Much as you love boys, when you have 
been with them five hours a day you do not rush 
for invitations to meet them at dinner. 

Among my recollections, I will give you a few 
translations that show great ingenuity on the part 
of the perpetrators. 

A boy, reading from a play that was being 
translated at sight in class, came across the 
phrase, ““Calmez-vous, monsieur.” He naturally 


a birthday-book and asked me to put m) name in 
it, which of course I did on the spot. When I 
entered the drawing-room, I was told that a few 
minutes before my arrival the following bit of 
conversation was overheard in the hall: 

‘“‘When he comes I’ll ask him for his auto- 
graph,” said the little boy to his sister. 

“He won’t give it to you,” she replie|, ““but he 
will give it to me.” 

“Why to you and not to me?” sugested the 
little boy. 

“Hecanse when he arrives I'll let him take a 
kiss,” she said, ‘‘and that’ll do it.” 

And this little queen of the house, you see, 
knew her power already. She just had the 
proper measure of it. I do not know any pretty 
little lady three years old who would not get 
from me all she wished in return for a kiss. 

But let us return to the schoolroom, and 
examine a few peculiar children; and for that 
matter I do not think that a schoolroom in 
England very much differs from a schoolroom in 
France, in America, or anywhere else. The 


Now Mrs. Southey was a charming woman, 
but she had a sharp tongue upon occasion. 

‘“‘Nasty stuff!” she repeated, with justifiable 
indignation. “‘What right have you, Mr. Shelley, 
to come into my house and tell me to my face 
that my tea-cakes are nasty, and to blame my 
husband for eating them? The board and the 
rolling-pin were quite clean; they had been well 
scraped and sprinkle! with flour. The flour was 
taken out Of the meal-tub, which is always kept 
locked. Here is the key! There was nothing 
wrong in the ingredieits, Iam sure. What right 
have you to speak? \ ou ought to be ashamed of 
yourself and not Mr. Southey; he has a right to 
eat what his wife puts before him !”’ 

In the course of this animated invective Shelley, 
abashed, put down his face to his plate, and 
curiously scanned the cakes. He broke off a bit 
and ventured to tuste it; then he began to eat 
as greedily as Southey himself. The servant 
appeared with a fresh supply, and these the 
brother poets despatched, eating one against the 


thirteen years of age seldom failed to afford 
me an opportunity to use my glasses with 
profit. 

To watch a young rascal using his ingenuity to 
shirk his work or avoid detection of a breach of 
discipline was a great source of amusement to me. 
To overhear his remarks about me; to listen to 
his repartees; to read his “‘essays;’”’ to admire 
his resolution to do his work well by writing the 
first two lines of his exercise with his best hand, 
and to realize how soon he got tired of it by 
seeing signs of flagging on the third line; to 
listen to him swaggering about his social standing 
—all that made life worth living. 

What dear little snobs I met who were not 
much over ten years of age! What early training 
they must have had at home! Peculiar children 
are, as a rule, children of peculiar fathers and 
mothers—especially mothers. 

Once a lady wrote to the head-master : 

“DEAR Str.—It is our intention to place our 
boy under your care, but before we do so we 


| 
| 
: dj as long as modern languages are 
being 
Unpoetic Food. | 
| 
phite piled high 
was offered refused ther | 
that time, and vp@buttered cakes, hot, blushing | [EE | 
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genus boy is pretty well the same all the world 
over— no better than he should be, a boy. 

On the first row, desirous to be near you, is the 
painstaking, industrious boy, who takes in all 
you say, has a blind confidence in you, and is 
never caught ehatting. He is dull, but well- 
meaning; @ Tespectable boy. He is careful to 
the extreme. His books are covered with brown 
paper or American cloth, and when he has 
finished with them they are so tidy, so clean, that 
they have the same market value as they had 
when he bought them second-hand. He writes 
his rough eopies on the back of old exercises, and 
invariably wipes his pen when he has done with it. 
Near him is the deaf boy—a trial this one, 
vecially if he is deaf of one ear only. He 
always turns this one to you, and has a pretext 
ving “not quite heard” what you said when 
what the home work would be. 

Wf is the sneak, who edifies you by his 
plary conduct. He is an insult to the 
3 class. Turn your head away for a 
Owever, and you will seldom fail to 


t fault. So long as you face the boys, 
directed on you. 


. Brothers will quarrel, but seldom 


ff is a pet boy of mine. He is 
ink. He holds his pen with his 
thered together, and dips the whole 
bottom of the ink-stand, withdrawing 
He sniffs ink, licks it, loves 
dive into it if he could. On 
ning, fresh from home and 
ay scouring, he is lovely; a 


with intelligence and mis- 
chief. 
Is it possible that I am speaking of 
recollections now more than fifteen years 
old, augejhat I met this boy in England 
a fewdeks ago, a captain in the artil- 
lery, tiful man, six feet high, broad- 
shoulér every inch a man and a 
gentlem: 
pet ave’ 


n this charming boy is my 
ion,}the bully—not the bright, 
unruly young rascal that 
you BesPbut the dull, heavy, frowning, 
sulky bully. This one hides from you 
as much as he can. He is never anxious 
to be asked questions. He is modest, 
and tries to escape notice. He hopes 


you wHlnot disturb his. He never shows 
any }j 


ousy toward any boy who gives 
you ‘ight answers. 
indiffefpce, and his school days will be remem- 
bered by,‘ the number of pairs of trousers he will 
have worn out on school benches. 

This boy is the terror of the playground, where 
he takes his revenge on the class-room. The 
little boys are afraid of him, and have to bribe 
him with marbles, cakes and chocolate into 
neutrality, if not into acts of kindness, toward 
them. ‘i here isthe diffident boy, who thinks that 
every question you ask is a “‘catch,” and always 
keeps on guard. Near him is the confident one, 
who, before he has heard the question, holds up 
his hand to show you he is ready to answer it. 
He is always helplessly wrong. 

There is also the boy who spends his time 
trying to catch you at fault. He constantly 
raises objections to your statements, hoping to 
discover inconsistencies in them. You explain 
to him’why he is wrong and you areright. He 
acknow the truth of what you say; but he 


is not @ired. He hopes to be more fortu 
nexttt""e, 


side by side. two drothen\ 


His look is one of perfect 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


You owe special treatment to every one of 
your young patients. The disease from which 
they suffer, ignorance, is the same with them all, 
but their intellectual constitution will demand 
different physics. I have known boys, declared 
hopeless by some masters, soon develop great 
abilities under the care of other masters. 

You should be firm, but kind, to all, discrimi- 
nate, diplomatic, painstaking and ever-searching. 
The class-room is a hospital where cheerfulness, 
kindness and devotion will perform as many 
wonders as cleverness and science. 

If you do not think so, let me advise you never 
to become, or to remain, schoolmasters. 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty, but alone 
use it leads and tends to further sweetness, 
uller, higher, deeper, than its own. 


Adelaide Anne Procter. 


A Bitter Experience. 


Within the great snow belt of America. 
I always placed brothers next / How Pierre and “Jawnny” saved all 
hands. 


Coulonge Hiver, wiih ‘hurries 
[aJ¢@ from northeastward into the Upper 
Ottawa, lies wholly within Canada’s 
revion of deepest snowfall. ‘There 
all lumbermen move on snow-shoes 
from early in December to the end of March, 
and the roads for hauling logs and squared 


Ls 


the Coulonge, and was almost near enough the 
bank to overlook the river, which flowed forty 
feet lower under four feet of ice. The opposite 
or eastern bank of the river was but five or six 
feet above the ice. Back of it, at a lower level, 
lay a wide tamarack swamp or swale. 

Up to that time hard weather had continued, 
but all the teamsters had left for the settlements 
a fortnight earlier, except two, who remained to 
draw my party and baggage out of the woods. 
The remarks of these men, when I told them 
they must wait a few days longer, were pictur- 
esque, but perfectly unquotable. 

To complete our job of surveying, and thus 
save our employer the cost of sending in a party 
the next winter, nothing was necessary except to 
run and chain a line due east about fifteen miles 
from the east branch, or till we struck and “‘tied” 
to an old blazed line alleged to exist as the rear 
boundary of a certain timber limit. So hard was 
the weather, so hard the snow-crust, so far 
away appeared thaw, that I resolved to run the 
line “‘if it cost a leg’’—and it did. 

Leaving three men in Moses Frost's shanty, I 
set out at dawn on the 28th of March with 
“Jawnny” Lalonde and ‘Bierre 
cheerful young axemen of great endurance, and 
Dugald Stewart, a giant nearly forty years old, 
“‘game”’ in every inch, and proud. We crossed 
the east branch, each with\a blahket and four 
days’ provisions in his bag, but otherwise in the 
lightest marching order, and without a tent. The 
thermometer stood at five degrees below zero, so 
my note-book records. 

‘ That day we ran nine miles, the French- 
Canadians “blazing” little, and cutting barely 


THE LAST OF THE SNOW-SHOEING,. 


timber commonly run between banks of snow as 
high as tae horses’ heads. 

From these snow-walled alleys there is no 
turning out except at sidings specially prepared 
that sleighs returning light may stand aside for 
those going laden. I once saw a settler’s team of 
oxen comp'‘etely buried from sight because they 
blundered aside when frightened by the yells of 
log-hauling teamsters in front. 

Surveyors cutting lines during winter, walk 
clear over saplings six or seven feet high, and 
over the down-bent lower branches of hemlocks, 
spruces and balsams. ‘These branches spring up 
when the snow melts. Hence the lines being 
cleared in deep snow at the height of men’s 
upper bodies, are almost out of sight overhead 
during summer. Then, if a man stands on 
another’s shoulders, he sees the line as a sort of 
tunnel through the woods. 

In late February, in early March, or whenever 
the snow “crusts” and enables men to walk on it 
without sinking, moose, Which abound on the 


Coulonge, yre almost as 


ine 


enough to give me glimpses of distant objects on 
the compass-line ahead. Stewart pulled the 
chain; I was “follower” as well as compassman, 
but I took no notes except of ‘“‘tallies” or ten- 
chain distances. After dark we made a brush 
camp, and were on the line again by daybreak of 
the 29th. 

It was still cold, but now it was raw, too, and 
an ominous misty appearance scarcely hid the 
horizon’s hills. By two o’clock, when we had 
run to fifteen and a half miles from the east 
branch without finding the old line we sought, the 
faint ‘‘sign’’ of mist had become thin fog. 

The rest of the afternoon, during which we 
Should have been at our best speed on the back 
track, was wasted in vain searching for that old 
line. We then concluded that it had never been 
run, or “blazed,” and this was correct. The 
surveyor who mapped it and drew pay for it as 
‘run” had simply lied, as he was afterward 
forced to confess. 

Jawnny and Pierre shrieked that the man 
“ought. for be shoot dead lak one snake for do 
bul Stewart contented himself | 


MARCH 12, 1896. 


in much the same condition as during next morn- 
ing. In the night the rain ceased, a cool wind 
rose from the west, the temperature fell below 
freezing, and we hoped for good erust next day. 
But the wind shifted to the warm south after 
midnight, before much water had drained out of 
the snow, and soon the whole Mass was again 
melting. 

That night, though we lacked change of cloth- 
ing, we suffered less than one might imagine. A 
great fire built against a perpendicular rock dried 
our blankets quickly. We then stripped, wore the 
blankets, and dried all our other things. By one 
o’clock we were clad again and, delighted with 
the cold wind’s promise of crust, had lain down 
to sleep on piles of brush, with wur feet to the 
fire glare and no cover but our blankets. 

By five our hopes of crust had gone, but we 
had breakfasted fairly on pork, biscuit pulp, and 
copious hot tea, the leaves for which we carried 
dry in our tin pail. 

The snow had soon sunk to an average depth of 
about four feet. It was saturated with water, and 
had a grayish tint like gelatine‘half-way up from 
the bottom. It was so soft thatit “‘slumped’’ down 
"to within eighteen inches of the rock or ground 
at every snow-shoe track. The 


A man 
have doubtét whether te use 


carry them. "To make the trac 
thirty or forty pounds of snov, 
give it a shake to disencumber it, 
through and against the snow-bank in front, or 
stoop to lift the platform of rawhide with the 


hand. When the man threw his weight on the 
forward shoe, he dropped down quickly 
about two and a half feet. 

To go without snow-shpes was simply 
to wade through four feet of saturated 
snow. The bodily contact with this 
while the feet stood in ice-water could 
not long be endured. 

Of course we stuck to ‘the snow-shoes 
because but one man had to break the 
way. ‘The others, less miserable for the 
time, followed in his deep, wide track. 
Half an hour was the longest that Stew- 
art, our strongest, tallest, and therefore 
naturally hizhest-stepping man, could 
endure in the foremost place. We took 
it by turns, and each fell behind when he 
could no longer lift his snow-laden snow- 
shoes. 

Little we said. All must have been 
thinking of the two questions that dis- 
turbed me. Could the east branch have 
risen enough to carry away its covering 
of ice? This was uniikely..._But it 
seemed highly probable that the stream 
would have risen enough to pour over 
its low eastern bank, and flood deeply a mile-wide 
swale which lay between us and that shore. 

In case of either disaster we should be cut off 
from Moses Frost’s lonely shanty, and that 
signified death by starvation in the impassable 
woods. 

In these forests there is no game except moose 
and grouse. Moose could moyg easily in that 
slush ; grouse could fly out of reach; we had no 
firearms. But not a living creature did we see 
except a few tiny familiar birds that seemed to 
accompany us with meditations, which they voiced 
at intervals in the very tone of cheerful patience— 
chick-a-dee-dee—chick-a-dee-dee. 

By two o’clock in the afterndon we had made 
four miles, and stood on the hilltop which over- 
looks the swale. ‘Till then we had been struggling 
on ground or rock that was fiirly level except 
where roughened by boulders. |Now we had to 
descend a quick, rocky, but faidly even slope on 
which grew no trees. The — level was 
hidden by the top of its tamardeks. 


As Stewart led the way do#n he somehow 
started a snoy ball. It rol m beside him 
eart wrhaal’ec 


| 
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t each other layer of water moving impe Ol ly. 
| quiet chat tegether. A little snow_pight 
farther is Master Whirlicig, who, at the 
end of thefterm, will be able to tell you the exact | 
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for Having “not quite heard” what you said when 


you jnent what the home work would be. 
i is the sneak, who edifies you by his 
plary conduct. He is an insult to the 
} class. Turn your head away for a 
Wwever, and you will seldom fail to 
t fauit. So long as you face the boys, 
directed on you. 


Brothers will quarrel, but seldom 
quiet chat A little 
1d is Master Whirlicig, who, at the 
‘erm, will be able to tell you the exact 
ies that passed through the room. 


Not far@bff is a pet boy of mine. He is 
smeared ' ink. He holds his pen with his 
five finge: hered together, and dips the whole 
right bottom of the ink-stand, withdrawing 
it dripping} He sniffs ink, licks it, loves 
it; he w iid dive into it if he could. On 
Mont F ning, fresh from home and 
a : ay scouring, he is lovely; a 


it possible that I am speaking of 
f4°%ns now more than fifteen years 


ks ago, a captain in the artil- 
utiful man, six feet high, broad- 
every inch a man and a 


n this charming boy is my 
bully—not the bright, 
unruly young rascal that 
7#Pput the dull, heavy, frowning, 

sulky bally. This one hides from you 
much as he can. He is never anxious 

to be asked questions. He is modest, 
and tries to escape notice. He hopes 


your peace, 
you Hl ot disturb his. He never shows 


ousy toward any boy who gives 


ce, and his school days will be remem- 
\' the number of pairs of trousers he will 
have worn out on school benches. 

This boy is the terror of the playground, where 
he takes his revenge on the class-room. The 
little boys are afraid of him, and have to bribe 
him with marbles, cakes and chocolate into 
neutrality, if not into acts of kindness, toward 
them. ‘i here isthe diffident boy, who thinks that 
every question you ask is a “‘catch,” and always 
keeps on guard. Near him is the confident one, 
who, before he has heard the question, holds up 
his hand to show you he is ready to answer it. 
He is always helplessly wrong. 

There is also the boy who spends his time 
trying to catch you at fault. He constantly 
raises objections to your statements, hoping to 
discover inconsistencies in them. You explain 
to him ‘why he is wrong and you areright. He 
acknovw the truth of what you say; but he 
is not @red. He hopes to be more fortunate 
nex 

ThisPyoy is perhaps the most disagreealfle to 
deal with. Your work is thankless. He can 
never ‘eel sympathy for you, or gratitude for 
your attentions to him. 

But of all the people engaged in teaching, I 
think the examiner is the one who gets most 
amusement out of the profession. His work 
consists in asking questions and receiving answers 
—especially receiving answers. 

A school-board examiner once asked a class of 
young girls to say what coast-guards were. A 
little girl answered: “English commerce is 
honest, but French commerce is not. The 
English Channel is infested by French pirates, 
and our good queen is obliged, at her own 
expense, to keep men who watch all night to 
see that the wicked French pirates don’t land 
while it is dark.” 

An examiner in the French language having 
asked in his paper why silence was the only 
Irench word ending in ence that was of the 
masculine gender, received the following reply 
‘Because it is the only thing that women cannot 
keep.”’ 

I reneat it, a man with a happy disposition 
and a sense of humor, a man fond of children 
and of an observing turn of mind may be extremely 
happy as a schoolmaster; and if one of the 
greatest sources of happiness is usefulness,—and 
I hold it is the greatest of all,—teaching will 
afford ample scope for satisfaction in this respect. 

If you have, say eighty boys in a class-room, 
you have eighty different characters to study, and 
it is your duty to study them all. The study is 
interesting and will repay you. 


ing’ side by side two brothen\ 
always placed brothers } 


t answers. His look is ono of perfect 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty, but alone 

Bocas use it leads and tende to further sweetness, 

vuller, higher, deeper, than its own. 


Adelaide Anne Procter. 


A Bitter Experience. 


Within the great snow belt of America. 
How Pierre and “Jawnny” saved all 
hands. 


HE: Coulonge Hiver, wiih ‘hurries 
from northeastward into the Upper 
Ottawa, lies wholly within Canada’s 
retion of deepest snowfall. There 
all lambermen move on snow-shoes 

from early in December to the end of March, 

and the roads for hauling logs and squared 


run and ¢hain a tihe due east about filteen miles 
from the east branch, or till we struck and “tied” 
to an old blazed line alleged to exist as the 
boundary of a certain timber limit. So hard was 
the weather, so hard the snow-crust, so far 
away appeared thaw, that I resolved to run the 
line “if it cost a leg’’—and it did. ' 
Leaving three men in Moses Frost’s shanty, 
set out at dawn on the 28th of March with 
‘“Jawnny” Lalonde and “Pierre Seguitiy?two 
cheerful young axemen of great endurance, a 
Dugald Stewart, a giant nearly forty years old, 
in every inch, and. proud. We crossed 
the east branch, each with a bladket and four 
days’ provisions in his bag, but otherwise in the 
lightest marching order, and without a tent. The 
thermometer stood at five degrees below zero, so 
my note-book records. 
‘ That day we ran nine miles, the French- 
Canadians “blazing” little, and cutting barely 
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timber commonly run between banks of snow as 
high as the horses’ heads. 

From these snow-walled alleys there is no 
turning out except at sidings specially prepared 
that sleighs returning light may stand aside for 
those going laden. I once saw a settler’s team of 
oxen comp'etely buried from sight because they 
blundered aside when frightened by the yells of 
log-hauling teamsters in front. 

Surveyors cutting lines during winter, walk 
clear over saplings six or seven feet high, and 
over the down-bent lower branches of hemlocks, 
spruces and balsams. These branches spring up 
when the snow melts. Hence the lines being 
cleared in deep snow at the height of men’s 
upper bodies, are almost out of sight overhead 
during summer. Then, if a man stands on 
another’s shoulders, he sees the line as a sort of 
tunnel through the woods. 


In late February, in early March, or whenever | ‘ 


the snow “‘crusts’”’ and enables men to walk on it 
without sinking, moose, Which abound on the 


Coulonge, are almost as as cal 


when the great spring thaw comes, commonly 
with rain, the snow melts so quickly that rivulets 
form beneath it and run, often wholly concealed, 
to the regular watercourses. 

Then the brooks, the two branches of the 
Coulonge, the main stream, and indeed all the 
tributaries of the Upper Ottawa, rise to torrents 
in a few days. They carry away ice often a 
foot thick or more, which frequently ‘‘jams,” 
forces floods up over the rocky banks, and creates 
deep lakes where there were ‘‘swales’’ or marshes. 

Sometimes the Coulonge branches move thick 
ice so suddenly that moose are drowned in trying 
to cross. In 1870 Peter Whiteduck, a trust- 
worthy and famous Indian hunter, told me that 
he had seen seven of the great beasts thus at 
once engulfed. 

Such are the terrors of the break-up that shanty 
teamsters usually hasten away to the settlements 
many days before it will surely occur, lest inter- 


:| vening rivers open suddenly, and leave horses 


with no easy escape from a vast and rocky region 
that lacks bridges, summer roads and pasture. 
As for the men of the shanties—to them the 
break-up of the ice is the beginning of the terrible 
labors of the drive.” 

In 1870 the snowfall of the Coulonge region 
was such that that season was long spoken of 
there as “‘the winter of the deep snow.” Certainly 
it lay eight feet, probably nine feet, deep on the 
level at the end of March, when, with six men 
under me, I reached the logging shanty of Moses 
Frost. 


It stood on the west side of the east branch of 


enough to give me glimpses of distant objects on 
the compass-line ahead. Stewart pulled the 
chain; I was “follower” as well as compassman, 
but I took no notes except of “tallies” or ten- 
chain distances. After dark we made a brush 
camp, and were on the line again by daybreak of 
the 29th. 

It was still cold, but now it was raw, too, and 
an ominous misty appearance scarcely hid the 
horizon’s hills. By two o’clock, when we had 
run to fifteen and a half miles from the east 
branch without finding the old line we sought, the 
faint ‘‘sign” of mist had become thin fog. 

The rest of the afternoon, during which we 
Should have been at our best speed on the back 
track, was wasted in vain searching for that old 
line. We then concluded that it had never been 
run, or “blazed,” and this was correct. The 
surveyor who mapped it and drew pay for it as 
‘run” had simply lied, as he was afterward 
forced to confess. 

Jawnny and Pierre shrieked that the man 
“ought, for be shoot dead lak one snake for do 


dnt? tet Re + 
with ré king, “‘I’m no ‘sayin’ that 
be ower much for the likes of yon.” 

Before we got our brush shelter ready that 
evening the great thaw had fairly begun, and by 
midnight warm rain fell so steadily that little 
incessant streams dripped on us through our roof 
of branches. Then we laid our blankets over 
the brush, freshened our big fire, and sat steaming 
and dozing till four o’clock in the morning of the 
thirtieth. 

By half-past five we had breakfasted, wrung 
out and rolled up our blankets, thrown them 
round our shoulders and started on the back 
track in the rain. 

At first the.going was so good that we hoped to 
see Moses Frost’s shanty long before night. The 
snow packed well without sinking much under 
our big racquettes. But by noon we began to 
feel in danger. Then we were lifting fully twenty 
pounds of snow with each shoe and sinking 
eighteen inches or more. The saturated network 
of our snow-shoes had stretched into deep pockets. 

Every half-hour the going became distinctly 
worse, but on we struggled, wet to the skin, our 
feet in a pulp of moccasins and stockings, our 
toes skinned by the heavy lifting, the tendons of 
our legs strained, our hot bodies steaming clouds 
in the inexorable rain. At four o’clock we stopped 
exhausted, within five miles of the east branch, 


in dismay from doubt whether we should not all, 


be laid up next morning with mal de racquette 
or snow-shoe strain. 

During the last hour of that day’s marching we 
had made less than half a mile, for the snow was 


fire glare and no cover but our blankets. 
By five our hopes of crust had gone, but we 


rear | had breakfasted fairly on pork, biscuit pulp, and 


copious hot tea, the leaves for which we carried 
dry in our tin pail. 

The snow had soon sunk to an average depth of 
about four feet. It was saturated with water, and 


I | had a grayish tint like gelatine half-way up from 


the bottom. It was so soft thatit “slumped’’ down 
to within eighteen inches of the rock or ground 
at“every snow-shoe track. The: 

layer of water moving imper 

A 4 man alone in that morar 
have whether to use 
carry them. To make the-tra 
thirty or forty pounds of snow 
give it a shake to disencumber it, 
through and against the snow-bank in front, or 
stoop to lift the platform of rawhide with the 
hand. When the man threw his weight on the 
forward shoe, he dropped down quickly 
about two and a half feet 

To go without snow-shpes was simply 
to wade through four feet of saturated 
snow. The bodily contact with this 
while the feet stood in ice-water could 
not long be endured. 

Of course we stuck to’the snow-shoes 
because but one man had to break the 
way. The others, less miserable for the 
time, followed in his deep, wide track. 
Half an hour was the longest that Stew- 
art, our strongest, tallest, and therefore 
naturally hizhest-stepping man, could 
endure in the foremost place. We took 
it by turns, and each fell behind when he 
could no longer lift his snow-laden snow- 
shoes. 

Little we said. All must have been 
thinking of the two questions that dis- 
turbed me. Could the east branch have 
risen enough to carry away its covering 
of ice? This was But it 
seemed highly probable that the stream 
would have risen enough to pour over 
its low eastern bank, and flood deeply a mile-wide 
swale which lay between us and that shore. 

In case of either disaster we should be cut off 
from Moses Frost’s lonely shanty, and that 
signified death by starvation in the impassable 
woods. 

In these forests there is no game except moose 
and grouse. Moose could moyg easily in that 
slush ; grouse could fly out of reach; we had no 
firearms. But not a living creature did we see 
except a few tiny familiar birds that seemed to 
accompany us with meditations, which they voiced 
at intervals in the very tone of cheerful patience— 
chick-a-dee-dee—chick-a-dee-dee. 

By two o’clock in the afternden we had made 
four miles, and stood on the hilltop which over- 
looks the swale. ‘Till then we had been struggling 
on ground or rock that was fairly level except 
where roughened by boulders. Now we had to 
descend a quick, rocky, but fairly even slope on 
which grew no trees. The s 
hidden by the top of its 

As Stewart led the way 


flew, or rather “‘slumped” to pieces, scattering 
fragments widely. 

Some of these started anew. Each grew as 
their parent had grown. As they rolled on like 
great white muffs, almost abreast, they left but 
ridges and scraps cf snow on a space of smooth 
rock some fifty feet wide and four hundred long. 

But before they reached the hill’s bottom they 
fell to pieces by their own weight with a great 
squ-ush, and placed at the end of our path so 
high a mass of snow that we_had to turn aside 
on reaching it. 

There we took again to our snow-shoes, cast off 
in descending the four hundred feet of cleared 
slope. In trying a natural gait, we had found 
how strained and lame were our legs. 

Instead of finding the tree-covered ‘‘swale”’ a 
plain of snow saturated by water, it was a shal- 
low lake of water thickened with snow. Into it 
innumerable rivulets from the surrounding hills 
had been pouring, for more than thirty-six hours. 
But the river had not yet overflowed, for the 
water before us was little more than two feet 


How we waded, stumbled, floundered through 
that mile of snow-water I truly do not know, for 
my exhaustion was in that degree which partly 
numbs the brain. Stewart, who had broken the 
track much more than any of the others, was 


Next 
are 
to each 
wa 
farther 
end of the 
number off 
pair ¢ zht eyes, sweet yet manly, 
beaming over with intelligence and mis- 
old, I met this boy in England q : 
igh 
diameter. Then it almost wifplly cleared the 
rock of snow as it went. A [litfle farther and it 
seemed as big around as the \Norumbega tower. 
| Then it. struck among enormous boulders and 
| 
| 


